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lsent thither for healing by their masters, 


should receive their freedom on recovering. 
The bridges Fabricius and Cestius connected 


kindling with the Christmas spirit, and the|the island of sculapius with the town. 


season set apart especially by Englishmen to 
deeds of hospitality, is declaring itself to most 
of us,with a rich lovingkindness, redundantly 


| There are no other traces of a public care 
|taken by Romans for the sick. But these 
| foundations differ altogether in spirit from 


kind. What more seasonable topic can there | the hospitals for the sick which exist now by 


be, therefore, just now, than hospitals, their 
name and purpose being, in the truest sense, 
a part of hospitality ? 

Better still for the Christmas application 
of the word, they are essentially a part 
of hospitality as it has been ; interpreted 
by Christians. We have the word from 
ancient Rome. The hospes or guest, either 
of a private person, or of a temple, or of the 
whole state had a sacred character ; Jupiter 
Hospitalis was his patron, and avenged his 
wrongs. The hospitale was the name of the 
guest-chamber in a Roman’s house ; that was 
the first idea of a hospital. The stranger 
introduced to his host by the recommenda- 
tion of a third person, was safe within the 
gates of his protector, who was not necessarily 
his entertainer ; for, after one dinner with the 
family, the stranger generally dined in the 
hospitale, and paid for his food. Among the 
early Greeks these customs of hospitality 
were kept alive by the religious notion that 
any unknown person might prove to be a 

od come in disguise. The guest of the 

reeks, too, had Zeus for his peculiar friend. 
Besides social and political uses, there 
was mutual advantage to be had by Greeks 
and Romans out of their own customs of 
hospitality. The nursing of the sick poor, 
formed no part of them with either people. 

The crowd of sick people lying in the open 
air round about the temple of Atsculapius at 
Epidaurus, formed the first rough sketch of a 
hospital for the sick in ancient times. Anto- 
ninus Pius caused a building to be furnished 
for the patients. Before that time, children 
were born there, and diseased people perished 
on the ground under the open sky—as temple- 
keepers told Pausanias with sorrow. ‘The 
buildings attached to the temple of Aiscula- 
oad at Rome, on the island in the Tiber, 
ormed also a receptacle for the sick. ‘That 
the place had some resemblance to a modern 
hospital is evident from the decree of the 
} Emperor Claudius, that slaves who had been 
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thousands throughout Christendom. The 
temple of the God of Healing was a place of 
resort for persons suffering under disease, 
who journeyed thither as men now journey 
to Bath or Leamington ; but, in a more serious 
mood, for they went not only to spend money 
but to pray. Buildings erected for their use 
bore, therefore, quite as much analogy to a 
pump-room and lodgings at a spa as to a set 
of modern hospital wards. This is nearly 
the case, too, with the only trace of a sick 
hospital found among the ancient Jews, the 
House of Mercy at Jerusalem, built beside 
the healing spring of Bethesda, probably by 
Herod the Great, that patients might await 
in it the movement of the water. The 
ancient world, in fact, was out of sympathy 
with the fundamental notion of a hospital, 
and would probably, if questioned on the 
subject, have given the answer of Shah 
Abbas of Persia; who, being asked why he 
had no hospitals in his dominions, replied that 
they oral be a shame to him, for where the 
government was good there could be no poor, 
no sick. 

In truer sympathy with the realities by 
which they were surrounded, the Christian 
apostles began the new system of hospitality 
by urging constantly that contributions be 
collected for poor brethren. To memorable 
words of the Great Founder of our Faith, the 
modern hospitals owe their beginning, and 
the earliest of the bishops were most zealous 
to get money for the poor, the sick, the way- 
farer, the orphan, Kconomy first dictated 
the collection of these objects of care in large 
buildings appropriated to their use; in such 
association many might be served by few 
attendants, and the means of help might be 
enlarged when cost was saved in food and 
lodging as well as in attendance. Already in 
the year three hundred and twenty-five, the 
Council of Nice had, among other business, 
to define the qualities and duties of hospital- 
master. Thirty-five years later Gregory of 
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Nazianzen is found urging Julian the Apos- 
tate to imitate, by the building of hospitals 
and travellers’ rests, the Christians whom he 
ridiculed, And, at nearly the same time, 
Basil the Great speaks of the early Christians 
as having developed the hospital-system into 
completeness, and regards it 4s an institution 
quite peculiar to themselves. 

This Basil, Metropolitan of Cappadocia, 
himself founded, about the year three hundred 
and eighty, a general hospital, called the 
Basiliad ; which was, among the hospitals of 
its day and all time before it, what Saltaire 
is in our time .to the English factories. Its 
situation was before the gates of its founder’s 
episcopal seat, Caesarea. The Basiliad was 
richly endowed by the Emperor Valens ; and 
others arose on its pattern in the Morea, 
and in other districts of the Eastern Church. 
Twenty years after the completion of the 
Basiliad, John Chrysostom erected a great 
general hospital in Constantinople, spending 
upon it and the other smaller hospitals a part 
of his own substance, as well as the superfiu- 
ous riches of the Church, It is at about the 
same time—in the year four hundred and 
one—that we first read of lunatic asylums, 


which were then founded by monks, in the | 


wildernesses of Bithynia. 

Many of the earliest hospitals were in- 
tended principally for the exercise of hos- 
pitality towards poor travellers—after the 
meaning of our St. Cross, or Sutton’s 
Charity, at Rochester. Some were for 
rich travellers, who also needed solace on 
the road. Towards the close of the sixth 
eentury, Bishop Bertichramnus built a hos- 
pital for poor nobles, and another for both 
rich and poor when on their travels. Another 
bishop, Aldricus, built a hospital for travelling 
bishops, counts, and abbots, and. another for 
the poor, sick, blind, andlame. In the eighth 
century we find laymen at work. In Lucca 
alone there were then three hospitals founded 
by burghers, and the German residents there 
were establishing, for their own countrymen, 
a fourth. 

The earliest known foundling hospital was 
established in the year seven hundred and 
eighty-seven, at Milan. The first approach 
to a hospital for crippled soldiers was that 
made in one of the most famous early hospi- 
tals, the great orphan asylum of the Greek 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus, founded in the 
year one thousand and ninety. Of this his 
learned daughter, Anna Porphyrogenita, tes- 
tifies that it equalled a small town in size, 
and that the enormous host of poor cherished 
therein did not consist wholly of orphans; 
the place being also a refuge open to 


ethers who required support, especially the} 


blind, the dumb, the lame. It was also, 
in en terms, open to decrepit soldiers 
—noble foreboding of our Invalides and 
Chelseas ! 

These bishops wereat first the managers of 
hospital affairs; but, as the sphere of epis- 
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| eopal duties and ambitions widened, they 
devolved this care upon deacons, who became 
| hospital-masters ; so that at last, says Thomas- 
| sinus writing on Church discipline, diaconate 
jand hospital became almost synonymous, 
| The early popes distinguished themselves by 
|founding many such charitable diaconates, 
In the time of Anastasius Bibliothecarius (the 
|ninth century), there were twenty-four of 
‘them in Rome. The cardinals afterwards 
igot these, and fattened on their funds, 
| During a long period, fourteen cardinal- 
| deacons, named from chapels on the site of 
| the abolished hospitals, Santa Maria in Via 
Lata, Santo Giorgio in Velabro, etcetera, 
have had the opportunity of pocketing the 
{money of the poor. 

| Isolated divines first held office as hospital- 
| masters in the provinces; but as the monastic 
|system grew, it, by degrees, absorbed the 
| hospitals into itself. The vows of poverty, 
the religious functions, the knowledge, the 
|abundance of leisure, and the numbers of 
|monks gathered under one roof, made it 
|appear both wise and natural to entrust 
jthem with the nursing of the sick and the 
attendance upon poor afilicted people in 
the hospitals. There even arose orders 
|of monks and nuns—hospital brothers and 
|sisters— vowed especially to hospital at- 
| tendance. 

The Crusaders brought into Europe the 
| leprosy of the East, and gave rise to the build- 
ing of leper—afterwards pest—houses. By the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they had 
fallen into disuse, but the number of ordinary 
hospitals had increased largely. According to 
| their nature they had learned names, dating 
generally from the time of Justinian, and from 
|the names we know how various in nature 
they had always been. The almshouses were 
ptochotrophia ; if asylums for the old, geron- 
|tocomia ; for children or orphans, orphano- 
|trophia; for foundlings, brephotrophia. If 
they entertained and lodged strangers or 
pilgrims they were xenodochia; if for the 
lodgment of the sick, nosocomia. Plague- 
| houses had the military name of Lazarettos 
from the hospitals of St. Lazarus, in which 
the outcast lepers, called Lazari, were received 
and tended by brothers of the order of St 
Lazarus of Jerusalem, There were even 
medical and surgical, and lying-in and lunatic 
hospitals ; long since there existed also hos- 
pitals for curables or incurables, and for 
special complaints, as diseases of the chest or 
small-pox. 

We have cared only to speak of the birth 
of the Hospital System. Its modern growth 
may be traced in the familiar histories of 
such foundations as the Hétel Dieu at Paris, 
or of Saint Bartholomew’s and Thomas’s in 
‘London. Saint Bartholomew’s dates from 
‘about the close of the period to which we 
ihave been now referring. In the year one 
|thousand one hundred and two, it was 
i founded as a sick hospital in connection with 
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the priory of the Dominicans of Saint Bar-| watch over them jealously, and to protect 
tholomew. Saint Thomas’s was, in the first| them with all its might against the black 
instance, a hospital for converts and poor|spirit of jobbing. There ‘are many little- 
children, founded as the Almonry by Richard, | nesses manifested in the medical profession ; 
Norman prior of Bermondesy. Peter de| but this tnews, The relation in which 
a Norman prior of Bermondsey. Peter de | but this is a greatness. The relation in whic 
Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, soon after-| it stands to the hospital system throughout 
— —— ° ~ . priory, —< en-| oF a _ of the best features 
dowed it handsomely. In the time of Henry | of modern civilised society. 
the Eighth (who had enlarged and aided| ‘There are also many phrases cherished by 
Saint Bartholomew’s) it fell to the crown,|the nation and inscribed by it on flags of 
and Edward the Sixth, with the help of the| triumph, which are not so really glorious as 
citizens, founded it as it now stands, and_| the inscription commonly seen running across 
wong ara an woe te rag — —— oo = a a ee by 
vice Sain 1omas 4 Becket. Such was the| Voluntary Contributions, How large a mass 
transition of sick hospitals in this country | of quiet charity, exerted year by year, keeps 
from monastic into purely medical control. The | every such establishment in action! Reliance 
story of the Hétel Dieu in Paris is the story | on it strengthens. Only eight years ago a hos- 
of the development of the Hospital System in | pital for diseases of the chest was founded in the 
ies that } ined under the diaci-| city of London for the aid of f 
countries that have remained under the disci-} city of London for the aid of poor persons suf- 
pline of the Roman Church. Founded in very | fering from those national maladies. It began 
remote times—as early as the year six hundred | quietly with a modest house in Finsbury ; but 
and sixty—by Landry, Bishop of Paris, en-| soon seeing its way to support while it felt how 
dowed and enriched by successive generations | urgent was the cry of suppliants about its 
of kings and citizens, it nowowns whole streets | door, built for itself (in great part with money 
of Paris, and is probably the wealthiest | borrowed from its treasurer) a hospital, exactly 
— = - kind in ae It is = — for its a Victoria pcm we has 
as everybody knows, one of the very best| been open since the spring of the year to as 
sick hospitals existing. Of such history we| many patients as the income of the institution 
say no more. It has been enough for us to| will maintain. It is fitted carefully with 
show how intimately the birth of the Hos-/ apparatus for maintaining that equable supply 
pital System is connected with .the great|of warmth which is at all times so essential 
event we celebrate at Christmas. They | in a chest disease, carefully ventilated, (pro- 
exist, indeed, literally and perfectly as aj|bably the best specimen wens ee venti- 
part of Christmas hospitality. lation to be met with in the hospitals of 
We have none heartier, No institutions} London,) replete with ingenious contri- 
in this country, maintained by public funds, | vances, and, indeed, wanting in no essential 
are managed with a stricter reference to the| thing. Nobody doubts all the while—it is 
end proposed in their foundation, than the} taken for granted—that, as such a hospital 
hospitals for the sick in London, Edinburgh, | was really wanted in that quarter of London, 
Dublin, and the chief provincial towns. Not|the voluntary contributions will suffice for 
very many of them are endowed. Most of| its support. 
them, overwhelmed by applications from| The King’s College or Central London 
unhappy creatures who beg for relief when | Hospital, in Portugal Street, is even now fur- 
ree oe Ae § aaa ) 
in the sorest need, strain to the utmost their} nishing another example of this quiet reliance 
powers of usefulness, and even spend by an-| on the public; although, asaninstitution having 
ticipation the increased help ao — larger duties to perform and cares to bear, it 
will be asked to give. The English public} has felt its way more slowly. For a long time 
very rarely fails to meet such bills drawn, not | it was content to burn a steady light ander 
dishonestly, on its benevolence. Let us be|an ugly bushel; having an old workhouse 
just enough, before we pass further, to say| patched into a hospital for the reception of 
that the mainstay of the European hospital|its patients. Manfully enduring this for 
system as it now exists—no longer in charge|many years while gathering a building fund, 
< ae = ene ~~ at ~ a semi es as far as 
of the medical profession. Hospitals for the | and as fast as the fund allows, it is now erect- 
sick are practically entrusted altogether to| ing, and already in part possession of, a hos- 
the control of this body of men; which might pital that will be probably the most 
have mismanaged its trust, but has not done | perfect in London. One wing is completed 

















so. It has foregone every mean advantage | and occupied. Of its spacious wards we can’ 
and: seized only a noble one. Using the| give some idea in this way. The hospital in 
masses of disease brought together in these} Victoria Park just mentioned is admirably 
great establishments, as means of study,} built, and its managers are justly pleased to 
for the sake of experience that can be acquired | be able to say that the space allotted to each 
in them by skilled men, and of the practi-| patient varies between eight hundred and 
cal knowledge that can be imparted in them|twelve hundred cubic feet. In the new 
to the student, the profession undertakes, | King’s College Hospital the allowance of air 
gratuitously, to supply them with the best| to each patient is one thousand eight hundred, 
attendance that its ranks can furnish, to! and, in the large medical wards, will be two 
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thousand five hundred, cubic feet. By a cun- 
ning arrangement of the entire plan it is pro- 
vided that, without any other ventilating 
apparatus than the great staircase and the 
doors and windows, a current of fresh air can 
sweep in a minute over any given space 
within the building, and the entire hospital 
can have its air changed in an exceedingly 
short time. There is no hot-water appa- 
ratus. The wards, large as they are, having 
thick walls and windows of plate glass to 
exclude external cold, are warmed and ven- 
tilated by no other means than open fires. 
This system was in use last winter during 
the long and severe frost, and it was found to 
answer perfectly. There is nothing prefer- 
able to an open fire. To the objection that it 
carries half the heat up the chimney, the 
reply is, so much the better, since it carries 
foul air with it. Of course in a hospital 
devoted exclusively to chest complaints an 
artificial regulation of the air is necessary, 
but what is good for a consumptive man is 
bad to a man panting for abundance of fresh 
air when prostrated with fever. Chest com- 
plaints form about a sixth part of the general 
mass of disease treated in hospitals, and for 
at least four of the other five-sixths of the 
sick, as for all healthy people, the pure air of 
heaven is most wholesome when it has been 
to the least possible degree doctored. 
Furthermore there are in the new buildings 
theatres, laboratories, photographer's rooms ; 
there is a pretty little chapel, where, with 
the utmost simplicity, the architect has known 
how to achieve elegance of detail that has cost 
nothing but the wit spent in inventing it ; 
yet the endowment of this hospital—which 
will be more perfect of its kind than even 
the richly-endowed Bartholomew’s and St. 
Thomas’s, founded upwards of seven cen- 
turies ago, and aided with the wealth of 
kings—is only one hundred and twenty-six 
pounds a year. It exists by the volun- 
tary contributions of the public. As it 
is with one, so is it with all—every oppor- 
tunity of enlargement and improvement is 
promptly seized—the latest knowledge is 
applied to the carrying out of the intentions 
of the public, and the public maintains its 
owr work. 

Because we happen to have some figures 
before us that relate to one hospital, and find 
them generally illustrative of the position of 
most institutions ofthe kind, we quote them’; 
but we do not, by any means, wish it to be 
inferred that we are making out a case for 
any single institution. Similar figures might 
be shown for all; if we did not believe that, 
we should not quote them. It is noticeable, 
then, of the hospital which we have just 
shown to be — of vigorous activity, that 
while it has only a nominal endowment fund, 


its annual subscriptions only amount to 
fifteen hundred a year, and that for the rest 
of its expenses (three or four thousand a year) 
it depends—and depends safely—on free 
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gifts, connected with which there is no under- 
standing that they are to be repeated. There 
are some still more noticeable points con- 
nected with statistics of attendance. This 
hospital provides help to the poor in the 
central districts of London, and the vast 
extent of the usefulness of such institutions 
is made very apparent by a summary like 
the following taken from the hospital books. 
The number of cases from the parish of St. 
Clement Danes treated in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four amounted to two-fifths of its 
whole population ; from St. Mary-le-Strand, 
the same proportion ; from St. Dunstan and 
the Temple, one-fifth of the population ; from 
St. Giles one-sixth; from the liberty of 
the Rolls one-tenth; from St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, one-tenth ; and from other 
parishes respectively tenths, twelfths, four- 
teenths, &c., to fiftieths, according to their 
distance. 

We trust that the proportion is not great 
of those greedy people—generally, we grieve 
to say, ladies—who falsify such lists with 
assumed names and parishes, and, having left 
their rings and watches at their homes, or at 
a neighbouring shop, wait with the poor in 
the out-patients’ room for gratuitous pre- 
scriptions. Such people afflict to a certain 
extent all our hospital physicians, and, when 
they are detected have the benefit of a few 
words of wholesome truth about themselves. 
It is as little pardonable to drink the medi- 
cine, as to eat the bread of the poor, for the 
hospital door is never wide enough to let in 
all for whom it has been really opened. It 
would be a wholesome corrective of this sort 


|of fraud, if the names of the detected were 


published. 

It would be well to be contented for a 
season with the London hospitals now kept 
gn foot by public contributions. Steadily as 
they all are backed, there is not one of which 
the development has yet been carried to its 
utmost point. All are conveniently placed 
in various districts, are beset with unsatis- 
fied requirements ; almost every one of them 
wants for its completion more beds, or a 
new ward ; here and there one wants even as 
much as anew wing. To fill up the scheme 
as it is now sketched will supply ample 
scope for beneficence during at least another 
forty years. 

The means, for example, of at once putting 
an important light into the whole picture are 
set while we write before the public. It 
is understood that Miss Nightingale is not 
only willing, but anxious, to devote herself 
as nobly to the sick poor in the hospitals 
of London as she has devoted herself hereto- 
fore to the sick soldier in the hospitals of the 
Crimea. It so happens, that to grasp the 
priceless treasure that she offers — her 
future service—is the best way we have 
of giving testimony to our admiration of the 
services she has already rendered. Her 
desire is to superintend the nursing in some 
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London hospital—to train hospital nurses ;! extended ; rich Carse and Haugh had spread 
and the desire of her friends is, that the | themselves along the river side ; cattle were 
public may supply her with the means of |fed upon the Ochils and fish caught in the 
serving it in its own institutions with the | lower links of Forth—all on the property of 
utmost possible efficiency. The nursing, the Millers of Daisy Hope. But the Millers 


as it now exists in London hospitals, is,| of Daisy Hope had been careless and extra- 
notoriously, one of the weak parts of the/vagant for many generations. When the 


system. Hospital funds afford but scanty | 
pay; and the direct training of ill-paid 
nurses by the hospital officials, or even of 
well-paid nurses, would be scarcely practi-! 
cable. They must pick up their knowledge | 
as they can, They are good, careful women, } 
often ; oftener, blundering, careless, and in-| 
competent to learn. The hospital nurse is, | 
nevertheless, the best nurse to be had in| 
private families, and rich and poor thus suffer | 
alike from the neglect of this branch of| 
attendance on the sick. 

One thing, we may suggest, seems to us| 
very certain; that until the hospital nurse is | 
better paid, she cannot easily be made more 
efficient. Economy is forced upon the hos-| 
pitals themselves; and there is no reason | 
why they should unlearn the lesson. To the | 
public voluntary contributions made in| 


Rebellion broke out in seventeen hundred 
and fifteen, there was a foolish Miller of 
Daisy Hope who left his comfortable quarters 
and led his tenants to join the Pretender. 
The English government took him prisoner, 
and sent in a bill for his maintenance in New- 
gate, which cost him half his remaining land, 
In thirty years afterwards the son and heir 
of this intelligent gentleman followed his 
father’s example, and paid more dearly for 
the honour of commanding a regiment at the 
battle of Falkirk; for he was executed on 
Tower Hill, and his estates confiscated to the 
Crown. But when many years were come 
and gone, there came to Daisy Hope an old 
man who was recognised by some of the 
neighbours as a son of the last of the Millers, 
and occupied a portion of the lands as tenant ; 
a small portion ; for though he gave it to be 


money, it would not be difficult to add a/ understood he had tried to improve his for- 
voluntary contribution of material in the/|tunes by merchandise in Holland, he was as 
shape of nurses trained under the care of| poor as any of the peasantry round him. 





Miss Nightingale, and already half-paid | 
out of an ample fund entrusted to that lady’s 
management. In aid of its own little town | 
of hospitals, the public might create a train- | 
ing school for nurses, supplementary not to | 
one only, but to all. How to do that would 
not be a hard probiem for solution, if once | 
the wherewithal to do it were a problem| 
solved. To attempt less would indeed be to| 
fulfil the letter of a modest wish, but would | 
be scarcely— | 
“ quittauce of desert and merit, 

According to the weight aud worthiness,” 


DAISY HOPE. 


Far away down in the north, where the 
Forth, after flowing proudly past the castle of 
Stirling, loses itself in the rich alluvial plain 
through which it winds in so many golden 
links to the sea, there was a small collection | 
of cottages not large enough to aspire even to | 
the dignity of a village, but which rejoiced in | 
the collective name of Bank Row. The largest | 





house in the number, which bore evidence, in | 
size and architecture, of having seen better | 
days, was Daisy Hope, a long irregular, 
building, of which the wings had gradually | 
tumbled down, and the main part of the 
house fallen into disrepair ; while roof and | 
chimney in many places threatened imme- | 
diate dissolution, and only the lower floor and 
a-small portion of the one above could be oc- 
cupied with safety. 

The lands, of which Daisy Hope had at one | 





time been the manorial residence, had been 
worthy of the style and pretension of a 


His family was brought up in accordance 
with their altered circumstances ; and some 
ten or twelve years ago it was only the stu- 
dents of genealogy and inquirers after family 
arms who knew that the poor old man—the 
grandson of the last of the lairds—who added 
to his scanty profits, as cultivator of a few 
acres of land, by acting as carrier between 
Stirling and Bank Row, was the lineal de- 
scendant of the Millers of Daisy Hope. 

Least of all to entertain such useless know- 
ledge was honest Andrew Miller himself, a 
tall, upright figure, with his long white 
iocks escafing from under his broad lowland 
bonnet, as he walked sedately by the side of 
his strong and sinewy, but not over-fed 
horse “‘The Brace ;” no thought of grandeur 
or wealth ever entered his head. If he could 
manage, by all his toil, to leave his wee 
mitherless bairn provided for, that was all 
he ever desired. And for this purpose he 
worked with all his heart. And Bessy was 
well worth working for. The prettiest blue- 
eyed, light-hearted lassie that ever was seen, 
it was the most charming sight in the world 
to see her springing along on the Stirling 
road to meet her father on his return ; then 
to see her lifted into the cart and, seizing the 
reins, drive the Bruce with a tiny willow 
wand in her hand, and encouraging the too 
ambitiously-named quadruped to more rapid 
exertion with promises of warm oatmeal for 
his supper, and clean straw for his bed. This 
was when she was eight or nine ; but when 
two more years were past, there came into her 
eyes a more sedate and thoughtful expression 
such as ——- often imprints on even more 


| house. Far and wide their boundaries had!| youthful countenances than Bessy’s; but the | 
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change gave ouly a deeper charm to her!Queen of Sheba on her throne of gold was 


beauty, and even the father seemed to grow 
conscious that there was something about his 
little “ lassie ” that made her different from 
“ither folk.” There was a grace in her walk 
which he saw no where else ; and when she 


sat in the silent kitchen, and took his hand in | 


hers after -his work, and sang some old 
Scotch ballad with a voice sosweetand clear ; 
old Andrew was very much astonished to 
find somehow that his eyes had become filled 
with tears, though he had never been so 
happy in his life. But there were soon to be 
other people to share in the old man’s ad- 
miration. The upper floor was still fit for 
occupation, and after a little bargain-making 
a grand English lady of the name of Mrs. 
Donnington was installed in the apartments, 
into which some scanty furniture was put 
which Audrew brought in his cart from 
Stirling. 

When fairly distributed over the drawing- 
room, and the little parlour, and the two 


bed-rooms, it made the mansion appear in | 
the eyes of all the village the most sumptuous | 


dwelling-place that ever was inhabited by a 
king. 
the rooms before the grand lady came. There 
was a table of rosewood, covered with a 
velvet cloth of the most rich and gorgeous 
manufacture ; embroidered on the centre of 
it, in gold thread, was a coat-of-arms repre- 


senting griflins with expanded wings, and |} 


other unknown animals. Then there were 
six chairs, also of carved rosewood, and also 
covered with velvet cushions, with the same 


embroidered ornaments. On the mantel-piece | 
was a beautiful clock, in which Time, carved | 


in marble, blew a trumpet to awaken In- 


dustry, which unfortunately had fallen asleep | 


on the pedestal; and over the middle of the 


room was spread a carpet, so soft, so thick, so | 


beautiful in colour and design, that it was 
thought a shame to apply so magnificent a 


work to so degrading a use as to be trod} 


upon ; but rather, it was unanimously agreed, 
that it should be lung upon the walls, care- 
fully covered from dust with a linen cloth, 
and only opened out on extraordinary 
occasions. On the hearth-stone was spread 
another article which excited still more ad- 
miration. It was a rug composed of the 
finest possible furs, all sewed and joined 
together so as to make a beautifully varie- 


gated pattern; and of so much value from | 


its size and quality, that there could be no 
doubt that Leddy Donnington, as she was 
called, was closely connected with the royal 
family, or was even a cousin of the Governor 
of the Bank. And a stately lady she was 
when at last she made her appearance. With 
high, thin features, a remarkably erect figure, 
and a dignity of manner which at first over- 
awed and surprised the beholder, she seemed 
in the eyes of Andrew Miller the exact com- 
plement and appropriate conclusion to the 
furniture by which she was surrounded. The 


All the population flocked up to see | 


not more fittingly established than Leddy 
Donnington, with her feet on the fur rug, and 
her elbow on the velvet cover of the table. 
| As for Bessy, she opened her eyes, and also 
|her mouth, but said nothing. She was pre- 
sented to the great lady as her maid-of-all- 
work ; her tire-woman ; her chambermaid ; 
\her dame de compagnie; and stood before 
her in that four-fold capacity, holding tight 
| by her father’s hand, who had ascended with 
| her to the drawing-room, and so blushed and 
| 80 flustered, and so stuttered and trembled at 
the awful apparition, that she derived no 
| consolation even from the kind tone of voice 
|in which the old lady spoke,—nor recovered 
| her self-possession, till by little and little the 
|unaceustomed fear departed, and she went 
/nearer and nearer, and looked into the eyes 
| of her majestic mistress, and saw something 
|in them which seemed to soften when their 
| looks met ; and on parting the first night, it 
| was scarcely with surprise—it certainly was 
with pleasure—that she felt the grand dame’s 
hand laid upon her head, and her lips applied 
to her cheek. 

“Oh, faither, faither !” said Bessy, rushing 
into the kitchen, “she kens what it is to hae 
{an orphan bairn, for she has a faitherless 
laddie hersel.” 

“Puir woman!” said Andrew. “He'll 
hae dee’d most likely o’ the gout, for they say 
English great folk are terrible on the turtle 
and wine.” 

“And only think, faither!” continued 
| Bessy, “when I cam’ awa’ she kissed me ! ” 

Andrew looked at her as she said this, as 
if for a moment he feared her vanity had led 
her to boast untruly ; but when he saw how 
real her gratification was, he said nothing, 
but only looked at her with more pride and 
affection than ever. He could not have 
looked at her with more respect if she had 
been that moment presented with the order 
of the Garter, with permission to wear the 
insignia on her arm, 

The country side was alive with reports 
and conjectures about the past and present 
history of the Lady at Daisy Hope. Some 
thought she was perhaps a former Mistress 
of the Robes of her Majesty the Queen, and 
had been condemned to her magnificent 
exile for interfering too much in political 
affairs. People who were lucky enough to 
see her in a dress of solemn velvet, with a 
veil of richest lace extending its thick covering 
over her features, were the more confirmed 
in the belief in her previous dignity in the 
court, as they took it for granted that the 
perquisites of the office included the royal 
dresses; and nothing less than a crowned 
head could have worn such articles of apparel. 
Others of a still more suspicious disposition 
believed she was one of the deposed poten- 
tates who at that time were perambulating 
Europe; but whether she was a Spanish 





| princess, or one of the elder Bourbons, they 
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could not exactly decide. It is strange that 
nobody was lucky enough to guess anything 
near the truth. 

Bessy, to be sure, soon began to feel less 
awe ; for the grand lady was by no means 
grand in her manner to her. She even 
amused herself by teaching her to read and 
write, and in ashort time derived full pay- 
ment for her labour in the possession of the 
cleverest little reader and amanuensis that 
any body could wish. How pleasant it was 
in the long winter evenings to see the little 
girl seated on a footstool at the lodger’s feet, 
reading in a clear, child-like, but very intelli- 
gent voice, long pages of Orme’s History of ! 
Hindostan, and Lives of Warren Hastings, | 
and the sufferings of the English prisoners in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta! But sometimes | 
the night’s entertainments consisted of lighter | 
and more interesting volumes than these. | 
There were poets, and novelists, and his-| 
torians, all opening their stores to the quick | 
apprehension of Bessy Miller. And there 
was solid talk, too ; for Mrs. Donnington had 
seen the world, though the greater part of 
her life had been spent in India ; and, glad | 
of an attentive listener, though in the person 
of one so young, she sat with her hand on} 
the lassie’s head, and told her the adventures 
of her life, the manners of the far East, the | 


storms at sea she had encountered, the grand | 


oriental cities she had visited, the gorgeous 
buildings of Delhi, and the sacred waters of 
nares, 


Then sometimes the new secretary tried | 


her powers in writing letters to her 
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Again the confidences between the old 
lady and her protégée began. A commission 
in the army had been offered to the son, and 
she had at last given her consent to him to 
accept it. He was to spend some months at 
a military academy, and then join the regi- 
ment, which was stationed in India. So all 
the interval was spent in expectation of the 
visit he was to pay to Daisy Hope before he 
left England. Indian story was more care- 
fully studied than ever; the history of the 
wars of all times and nations were carefully 
read ; and Bessy’s education was more fitted 
for a cadet at Sandhurst or Woolwich, than 
for the daughter of a poor Scotch carrier in 
a broken-down farm-house on the banks of 
the Forth. 

The expected visit was to take place in 
September, and people passing the ruined 
gateway of the Hope were surprised to see 
an approach to a little garden gradually 
making its appearance in front of the drawing- 
room windows. Sometimes even they were 
startled by the apparition of a tall lady 
dressed in black silk, and sustaining her 
stately form on a long gold-headed cane, 
superintending the labours of Bessy Miller, 
in watering the flowers and tying up the 
roses. In these labours old Andrew Miller 
joyfully assisted, and a painter no doubt 
could have made a very picturesque group of 
the lofty lady, and the blue-bonneted, grey- 
coated peasant, watching the graceful motions 
of the little girl with almost equal affection. 
It formed a bond between the elders which 
made up for the differences of their condition ; 





patroness’s son ; a lad at this time of sixteen |and Andrew could stand for hours on the 
or seventeen, and just finishing his course at;lawn discoursing on Predestination and 
one of the great English schools, preparatory | Effectual Calling, as also on the prices of oat- 
to his embarking in a profession. What the | meal, and the prospects of the Barley Harvest, 
profession was to be the anxious mother|with the greatest ease and fluency. Some- 
could not decide. Meanwhile the time for | times he was interrupted in the middle of a 
his entrance upon life drew near, and his/|disquisition on turnips, or free-will, (for 


letters in reply were full of ardent hope and 
strong anticipations of success. Once he 
came—but his visit was short, and his inter- 
views with his mother so long, that Bessy 
was little heeded. So again she betook her- 
self entirely to the company of her father, 
and illuminated him, at second-hand, with 
the wondrous knowledge she had picked up 
in the last half year. It was only when 
he was on the eve of his departure that 
Walter Donnington took any notice of his 
mother’s friend. He thanked her for her 
kindness, patted her on the head with the 





familiar condescension of a very old gentle- 


Andrew was a great eontroversialist on all 
subjects, and settled points of divinity and 
routines of crops, with the same facility), by 
the lady’s saying to him—“ But, Mr. Miller, 
I have just been thinking again—what. will 
become of Bessy if we both die ?” 

“Troth, my leddy, I dinna ken ; for except 
it be the Bruce—who has seen his best days ; 
mair by token, he’ll be fifteen year auld next 


'grass; and wadna fetch above ten pound at 


Hallow fair; I’m thinking she'll hae nae 
great share o’ warld’s gear—but she’s a gude 
lassie, and a bonnie ; and friends will aye be 
raised up for her; for isna there a promise 


man to a very young child, and remarked for | that she'll never be forsaken, nor reduced to 
the first time the extraordinary beauty of} beg for bread? The cart also wadna fetch 
cheek and eye as a blush, perhaps of shame, | muckle, by reason one of the wheels is rather 
perhaps of gratification, seemed to suffuse | frail, and the left tram needs constant mend- 
them both. But boys of seventeen have an|ing ; but whato’ that ? Had Queen Esther's 
unbounded contempt for girls of eleven and | father a horse half sae gude as the Bruce! 
a half; and Walter took a sorrowful leave of | or any sort o’ cart ava’? and yet she clamb 
his mother, after a week’s stay, and departed | up on a golden seat, and fitted a new rope 
from Daisy Hope almost without wishing | roun’ Haman’s 


thrapple—a preper end for 
| Bessy Miller good-bye. a’ unbelieving Jews.” | 
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Mrs. Donnington did not seem particularly 
encouraged by the example of Queen Esther 
and Andrew’s animosity to the Hebrews, but 


resolved to do her best for the future fortunes | 


of her favourite herself. But not much was 
in her power. For some days she was busy 
assorting her drawers, and tying up various 
parcels, Then she wrote several letters with 
her own hand, directing them to various prac- 
titioners of the law in Bedford Row, and 
other precincts of Themis; but when the 
answers came, they seemed to convey no 
pleasant intelligence. She increased, how- 
ever, in her kindness to Bessy, as if to make 
up for some involuntary wrong ; and, whether 
from disappointment at not being able to 
carry out some scheme in Bessy’s favour, or 
from some other cause, the lady became gra- 
dually unwell, her walks in the garden grew 
less frequent, her weakness increased, and 
when September came, and Walter arrived to 
say farewell, she was confined to her chair. 
His stay was to be limited to a fortnight. | 
The excitement of his arrival, and the expect- 
ation of his departure, combined to increase 
her illness, so that, as Adam Miller expressed 
it, “the end was unco’ near.” The young 


people were, as usual, blind to the symptoms 
of decay ; and how great was their surprise, 
it is needless to say, when they were sum- 
moned, one evening, to the sufferer’s bed- 
room, and ushered by Andrew into what he 
called “ the chamber o’ the great King.” The 
great King was indeed there in all his ma- 


jesty—and with a blessing on Walter, and 
with her hand locked in Bessy Miller’s, the 
grand old lady died. 

Oh ! there was such surmising, and guess- 
ing, and wondering, within the next few days, 
as never had been heard of in Bank Row. 
Nay, they extended beyond Bank Row. There 
were curious persons in Alloa and Stirling 
itself, who marvelled at the incidents as they | 
gradually evolved themselves after the death. 
Lawyers from England arrived and took in- 
venturies of the furniture. Many people 
thought they were Commissioners under the 
Great Seal, who were going to dispose of the 
famous carpet, and the rug, and the embroi-| 
dered chairs, and the rich-hung beds, to some 
foreign potentate, and so to diminish the 
national debt. Even in Edinburgh, the gentle- 
men of the robe, in the absence of any busi- 
ness of their own, discussed the character of 
the deceased, and the legal effect of certain 
covenants which it was alleged she had en- 
tered into to pay off her late husband’s debts, 
and for that purpose had conveyed to certain 
trustees her pension from the East India 
Company as general’s widow, and reduced her 
establishment to the dimensions we have seen 
it at Daisy Hope. Discussions took place as 
to whether her personalty was included in the 
conveyance; such as rings, necklaces, and 
even her wearing apparel. 
small amount, were plentifully laid on the 
questionof what Court would have jurisdiction 
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Bets, also, to a| 


(Conducted by 


in this important case. But the law seemed 
to settle itself without the intervention of a 
|}single wig ; for the gentlemen from London 
carried off all the furniture, and after paying 
Andrew Miller all that was due for board and 
lodging, took themselves off, as if in a hurry 
to escape from so tumble-down a mansion, and 
so solitary a place. But Walter had seen the 
parcels which his mother had so carefully tied 
up. They were addressed to Bessy ; and on 
going away, after the funeral, wretched and 
broken-hearted, he took his mother’s ring 
from his pocket—a beautiful amethyst sur- 
rounded by small pearls, and put it on Bessy’s 
finger—a mile too large for her tiny hand, and 
kissed her cheek with the tenderness of a 
brother, and disappeared at a great pace on 
the Stirling road. 

And what became of Bessy Miller? She 
opened the parcels when her grief allowed, 
and saw they were gowns of silk and satin, 
and shawls of beautiful colours ; and she de- 
termined never to part with them unless under 
the pressure of extreme want ; and cherished 
them as memorials of her kindest friend, often 
taking them out, and gazing at them with 
tears in her eyes, and looking back on the 
two last years as the happiest and saddest of 
her life. Ah! Bessy! prepare yourself for 
more grief still—don’t you see how weak your 
father grows? how deeply he pants for breath ? 
how disinclined he is for exertion? And the 
house is falling to ruin faster than ever. The 
rains of October have forced their way through 
the roof. In the room where the grand old 
lady died there is a pool of water on the floor, 
the door has nearly dropped from its hinges, 
parts of the ceiling have fallen down in the 
drawing-room, the garden is covered with 
weeds. Surely, there is a cloud of some great 
misfortune overhanging Daisy Hope. How 
she waited on her father! How she read to 
him in the Bible, and repeated the metrical 
Psalms, and smoothed his pillow, and com- 
forted him, and attended to everything ; and 
how she watched him one terrible January 
night, when the river came roaring down, 
and the cold wind was howling among the 
rocking chimneys, and the fire was burning 
fitfully upon the hearth, and old Andrew was 
dying in the recess-bed in the kitchen, and how 
she listened for his breath amid the pauses of 
the storm, and saw the heaving of the bed- 
clothes in the uncertain light, and then, how 
the sudden great silence fell upon her heart, 
when, after a few words of prayer for his little 
daughter, the good man ceased to breathe, 
and nothing was heard more but the plash of 
rain upon the window, and the occasional lap 
of the peat flame, as it flickered up the chim- 
ney. And Bessy closed her father’s eyes, and 

knelt down by the side of the bed. And she 
|is only twelve years old, and very desolate. 
| Poor Bessy Miller! 

| But the prophecy of old Andrew soon 
came true, and friends were raised up for 
the orphan in very unexpected quarters, 


| 
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The poor are always kind to each other, and | cultivation of her husband’s memory and the 
the villagers came in with sympathy and spoiling of her daughter’s disposition. In 
help. The good old minister was down among | every room of the house, the image of a red- 
the first, and Bessy was taken up to the| faced, broad-shouldered, flat-featured man 
anse, for the dreariness of the ruined! was suspended, who might have been taken _ 
farm was too much for the solitary child ;|for the fancy figure of a blacksmith retired 
and before a month was past, a prospect | from trade, but was glorified in the eyes of 
was opened of a more permanent place than | the widow as the likeness of one of the hand- 
could be found for her at the parsonage-|somest and most aristocratic-looking of men. 
house. |The daughter, aged eleven, was treated with 
|the respect befitting the representative of 
There was a great handsome mansion at/such a sire, and the heiress of so much 
Balham Hill, near London, with garden-| wealth. She was far from beautiful ; indeed 
houses, and coach-house, and stables, and |if it had not been for her expectations, she 
enormous iron gates, and rows of great trees,| would have been thought positively ugly— 
vainly trying to persuade itself by means of| for her hair was of the reddest; her eyes, 
these rural appearances, that it stood in a|though blue in colour, were not unanimous 
great park in the county of Warwick ; and/in their choice of the objects they fixed on ; 
this large domicile, with all its grounds, and | and her figure was bad, and her temper not 
shrubberies, and graperies, and gardens, was | of the best. But her mother thought by dint 
the residence of an overwhelmingly rich | of constantly talking of her beauty, that she 
citizen, who daily performed the journey | could induce it at last to come—so she spoke 
from these agricultural splendours into a|of her golden locks and her interesting eyes, 
little dingy-looking lane in the City, and|and thought her Delia (such was the young 
busied himself all day long about what seem-|lady’s name) the perfection of the human 
ed to the eyes of the uninitiated, the pal-| race. 
triest concerns. He toiled from morn to - * ” 
night among bales of merchandise and in-| “I’ve been thinking,” said the minister of 
voices of cargos, and sold shiploads of sugar, | Daisyside, to his wife, “of a nice situation 
or bought warehousefuls of cotton; for) for poor Bessy Miller. There’s that rich 


nothing came amiss to him ; and everything | English lady up at the Wallace Arms, that 





flourished on which he laid his hand. After 
many hours of these labours, he stept into 


his immensely-decorated carriage at the door 
of the dirty counting-house, and was driven 
rapidly through streets and avenues till he 
reached the suburban elysium at Balham, 
and was received at the entrance hall by his 
daughter and his wife. This lasted so long, 


that it was unanimously believed by the| 


three personages just named, that it would 


last for ever ; it was therefore with a feeling | 


compounded nearly as much of surprise as of 
grief that the lady and her child perceived 
that the ordinary course of affairs had sud- 
denly changed: that the carriage came no 
more to the door at nine o’clock, and returned 
from London at half-past five: that the 
dinner was no longer on the table punctually 
at six; for a certain tremendous cavalcade 
had departed one morning from the front 
door, with the principal vehicle profusely or- 
namented with black feathers, and a noble 

iece of sculpture, emblematic of Hope and 

esignation, rose gradually over the humbler 
graves in the Highgate cemetery. How 
touching is the grief of a widow left sole 
mistress ofa place like Balham Belvidere, with 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds in the 
four per cents! It overflows in square 
hatchments over the middle window, and 
black velvet over the seat in church, and 
yards of crape in all directions, and widows’- 
weeds of preternatural size. So the glories 
of the Belvidere were eclipsed for many 
months under a cloud of mourning. The 
bereaved proprietor devoted’ herself to the 


\drinks so much mineral water and is so 
generous to the poor, she wants a Scotch 
maid, and doesn’t care how young. Now Bessy’s 
|just a wee past twelve, but she has sense and 
i discretion enough for twenty-five, and I'll 
awa’ up this very day, and see what can be 
done.” 

“Will she be kind to the wee bairn?” 
inquired the wife, “for we could manage to 
find work for her here, and she’s no expen- 
sive, and reads so well, and is so mindful, she 
wad be a perfect treasure, and we hae nane 
o’ our ain, ye ken,” 

“She'll be very kind,” replied the gentle- 
man. “Any body would be kind to Bessy 
Miller ; and besides, I’m told she has just 
lost a lass o’ her own, about the same age,— 
a most wonderful creature by all accounts, 
both for cleverness and beauty, for she 
speaks o’ little else to all the company at the 
Wells,—and she’ll, may be, tak’ a kindness to 
Bessy for the dead bairnie’s sake.” 

The minister started on his benevolent 
mission and succeeded as he deserved. The 
lady agreed to instal his parishioner as 
dressing-maid and reader, and on the follow- 
ing morning the introduction took place. 
When Bessy timidly entered the room where 
her future mistress sat, she had many sad 
thoughts of the time when she first presented 
herself to the grand old lady in the drawing- 
room at Daisy Hope. She clung to the good 
minister’s hand as if loth to lose the last 
link of connection between herself and home, 
and cast shy looks at the occupant of the 
apartment; a large stout figure, rendered 
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more striking from the exaggerated appear- | it was currently reported that a great English 
ance of woe with which it was encumbered ; | nobleman had bought the original estate and: 
a face of vulgar good-nature, but with an|was going to build a mansion, at least the 
assumption at the same time of vast superi- | size of Windsor Castle. But the building as 
ority and almost disdain ; how different was | it proceeded gave no token of being designed 
the first impression from that left by the |on so gigantic a scale. The intention seemed 
appearance of the stately Mrs. Donnington, | to be to renew the old manor-house as closely 
with her gold-headed cane, and her form|as possible, and not a bow window was 
reclining on the high-backed rich-covered | omitted, nor a jutting wall, nor pepperpot 
chair, with her feet ou the splendid fur rug, | towers at every corner; so it began to look 
and her elbow on the velvet table cover !|like a dwelling of the sixteenth century 
Scarcely did the lady at the Wells withdraw | suddenly transplanted into the present time, 
herself sufficiently from the absorption of her | but combining in its interior arrangements 
grief to listen to the minister’s words; scarcely | the conveniences of modern life, with the 
did she take her handkerchief long enough | strength and solidity of the past. And the 
from her countenance to look on the trem-| view from the upper rooms was unequalled 
bling little applicant for her favour; butjin all the land! The winding Forth, the 
when she did so, when at last she mastered | castellated rock, the glowing hills to the 
her emotions sufficiently to look at the|north, the rich valley to the eastward, and 
shrinking figure, something—a stray expres-| the hills all round, which assumed every 
sion of face—a faint resemblance in the colour|day a more cultivated and civilised look. 
of the hair—an indefinable sentiment that | There was not in all Scotland a finer domain 
struck upon some chord of recollection—|ora more comfortable dwelling than Daisy 
made her suddenly rise from her chair, and | Hope. 
advance a step or two towards the pair—“the| One day in January last year, there wasa 
likeness,” she said—*I never saw such a/ crowd in the inner dock at Southampton, to 
resemblance—she is my darling Delia over|see the invalids from the Crimea brought to 
again ;” and then losing the expression of|shore. Some were carried out looking so 
dignity and rank altogether, she flung her|pale and worn, that the spectators drew 
arms round the astonished Bessy’s neck, and | involuntarily back as if in reverence of ap- 
kissed her a thousand times. proaching death ; some of the more slightly 
“The woman is a Christian woman,” said| wounded were received with a suppressed 
the minister to his wife on his return, “in|cheer. The Alma and Inkerman were still 
spite of her disregard of the proper position | fresh in people’s hearts ; and indignation at 
of the letter h, which seems a sore stumbling- | official neglect boiled over into acts of kind- 
block to the English nation, and she’ll be a|ness to the sufferers. The ship had been 
perfect mother to Bessy Miller, for a’ her| long expected; the passengers’ names had 
ignorance of grammar and cockney ways of| been sent on by telegraph, and parents and 
going on. Riches is a snare to the slenderly | sisters and brothers, had assembled from all 
educated, and she puts a little too much trust | quarters to welcome their friends home. 
in corruptible treasure, but Bessy will be} A sad and touching, yet an elevating sight, 
very comfortable, and has promised to write|to see the heroic reception afforded by 
and tell us how she is treated.” English mothers to their wounded sons! If 
Daisy Hope fell into ruins faster and faster.| sorrow was there, it was chastened and en- 
It ceased to be occupied by any one. The| nobled by pride in the achievement that had 
proprietor did not like the expense of taking| brought the wound. Carriages were in 
it down, and very wisely thought a few years| waiting to convey the sufferers to their 
would save him the trouble. The litile road|lodgings or hotels. Embraces were given 
leading up to the front door was overgrown | and received without a word being said ; and 
with nettles; the stable roof began to fall| holding by the brother’s feverish hand, and 
in; the windows were broken by playful| walking close beside the litter on which he 
| 





boys, or blown in by tempestuous weather ;| was carried, walked sisters many a one, who 
and year after year the grand catastrophe of| were afraid to ask the extent of the 
a total tumble into heaps of stone and lime,|calamity, but were busy laying plans for 
drew nearer and nearer, and the possibility | their brother's solace if he should turn out to 
of repair became more and more problemati-|be lame for life. All had nearly gone. 
cal. ‘But when things are at the worst they | Carriages and litters had moved out of the 
will mend. When eight or nine years had| dock, and yet an old lady kept steadily at 
done their utmost to destroy all resemblance |the end of the landing-board, attended by 
in the old mansion to a habitable dwelling ;| a younger, who was dressed in the plain ap- 
when people began to forget all about its|parel commonly adopted by the ladies who 
having been lived in; when the minister had | devoted themselves at that time to the duties 
long been dead, and the Wallace Arms had/|of the hospital; and both kept their eyes 
risen into high reputation, symptoms of re-| intent on the cabin stairs from which the 
paration were visible. Men with mysterious | passengers emerged on the deck. At last 
implements began measuring the ground,| there came up slowly and with pain a young 
and trying the strength of the old walls ; and 


man in undress uniform, who supported him- 
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self on a crutch, and had his left arm in a/|side of his bed, and it seemed something like 
sling. The young lady touched the arm of|a continuance of his feverish aberration 


the senior, and drew her veil over her face. 
The officer looked round, but no preparation 
had been made for his conveyance. No 
mother was in waiting with easy-hung 
eoach. “Get a cab there for Major Don- 
nington!” cried a rough voice from the 
paddle-box: but the old lady stepped for- 
ward, and said to the almost fainting soldier, 
“*Deed Major Donnington, ye'll hae nae cab, 
and gang to nae hotel. Ye'll just come to our 
branch o’ the Crimean Hospital, and ye'll no 
want for nurses or ony care that a mother 
could gie ye.” 

The wounded man considered that this 
was a piece of careful sympathy from an 
active and paternal administration, and sub- 
mitted to his fate with resignation. Accord- 
ingly he was installed in a carriage standing 
near the gate, and driven off—and off, 
through streets, and out among trees, till he 
entered a moderate sized avenue and pulled 
up at the door of a pretty looking villa about 
two miles from the town upon the shore of 
Southampton Water. There he was soon 
shown into his apartment by the ladies, who 
had followed in another conveyance ; and as 
medicai assistance was kept in waiting, the 
extent of his wounds was ascertained and a 
speedy recovery promised. A bayonet stab 
in the left shoulder, and a bullet in the knee, 
were the memorials he carried away of the 
“Soldier’s Victory.” But a grateful country 
was ready to pour balm in his wounds. 
Wasn’t he in a charming hospital, with a 
beautiful view from the window, the nicest, 
cleanest curtains for his bed, the best doctor 
in the county of Hants to attend to his re- 
covery, and nurses so kind, so obliging, so 
sweet-toned and tender-handed, that it was 
a positive gratification to be ill? His servant 
arrived a short time after him with his lug- 
gage ; his things were put away in convenient 
drawers, book-shelves in the neighbourin 
chamber, to which he was to be remove 
when well enough to sit up, were filled with 
pleasant volumes ;.and in a room beyond, he 
occasionally in the absence of the younger 
nurse, heard a clear beautiful voice accom- 
panied bya piano. But in spite of all this 
care of a watchfal government the young 
man felt deprest at the thought that he was 
causing so much trouble to two amiable 
ladies upon whom individually he had no 
claim. He was anxious to make all manner 
of inquiries, and was profuse in his acknow- 
ledgment for all their care. And at first, 
notwithstanding the doctor’s prognostic, their 
eare seemed of no avail. A fever supervened, 
during which fancy played its usual tricks, 
and arrayed itself in the lost robes of 
memory ; and in his wanderings there was a 


| 


when her gentle words fell upon his ear, for 
the volumes she chose were Orme’s History 
of Hindostan, and the Life of Warren Has- 
tings, and the story of the Blackhole. 

“ Mrs, M‘Vicar,” said the soldier, after one 
of these readings, “will you answer me a 
question or two? And first, do you think I 
am perfectly recovered from delirium ? ” 

“Ye’ll maybe be the best judge o’ that, 
yersel,” was the cautious answer of the 
elder nurse. 

The young man paused and seemed engaged 
in a minute inspection of the state of his own 
brain. “ Who is the young lady who hovers 
over my bed, and reads in such musical 
accents that I sometimes even now doubt 
whether she isn’t altogether an angel ?” 

“Her name is Miss Preedy—an English 
sister of charity, and I’m a mither o’ the 
same.” 

“And does she always wear a veil over 
the upper part of her face ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“She doesn’t squint, does she?” inquired 
the Major, as a horrible suspicion crossed 
his mind that this might be the reason of the 
concealment of brow and eyes. 

“T daursay, ye’ll see and judge for yersel in 
that too,” replied Mrs. M‘Vicar; “ but I 
suppose you'll soon be thinking of leaving 
the hospital. You must be anxious to get 
home.” 

The officer sighed sadly. “The fact is,” he 
said, “I have no home—TI lost my mother 
nine or ten years ago, and have been in 
India ever since, till we were sent out to the 
Crimea. I have no home.” It seemed so 
melancholy a confession that they were both 
silent for a time,—“ But I hope to get well 
again soon,” he added, “and go out to join 
my regiment. What does the doctor say 
now ?” 

The doctor’s report was hopeful. Ina week 
he sat up, in a fortnight he entered the little 
apartment next his bed-room, and in three 
weeks he was invited to the drawing-room, 
It was gratitude, probably, that made him 
think Miss Preedy so wonderfully beautiful, 
Light hair and dark blue eyes, a clear com- 
plexion, and the finest carved features with 
the sweetest smiling mouth, were enough to 
justify his admiration; but when he united 
to this amount of loveliness all her kindness, 
the care she had bestowed on his comforts, 
the hours she had devoted in the half-dark- 
ened room, to his amusement, there is no 
wonder that his feelings of gratitude took a 
far warmer shape, and, in short, that he was 
in love; madly, desperately. Yes, despe- 
rately, for how would it look in the announce- 
ment, that a wounded officer had married the 


curious mixing up of Indian recollections and | hospital attendant? and ‘would a real sister 
the scenes he had had in Scotland with his| of charity descend from the poetic dignity of 


mother. 


be read to, the younger attendant sat at the! hand upon a patient ? 


When he recovered sufficiently to| her great and generous work to bestow her 


Besides, there are 
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always plenty of other reasons in the mind of 
a man with nothing but his commission ; for 
how could he expose so delicate, so refined, 
so lady-like a being to the discomforts of his 
narrow means? How wisely people resolve 
when the object of their admiration is at a 
little distance, say a mile or two, or in the 
neighbouring parish, or in another street,— 
or even, as in this case, in a different room ! 
For when he saw Miss Preedy, when he heard 
her speak, there was no farther use of argu- 
ment. He determined to plead his cause 
with the utmost ardour, and with that view 
addressed Mrs. M‘Vicar when he had an 
opportunity. 

“* My dear friend,” he said, “I have some- 
thing very important to say to you. Was 
Miss Preedy ever in Bengal?” 

“No.” 

“Then I can’t imagine where I can have 
seen her, or some person so amazingly like 
her that I am quite confused when I look at 
her, and listen to her voice. Of course she 
was never at Balaclava ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Has she father and mother alive ?” 

“T don’t think she has a living relation in 
all the world.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. Nor I. 
quite unincumbered in that respect. 


We are 
Ah! 


Mrs. M‘Vicar, I wish I were as rich as 
Croesus, whoever that fortunate gentleman 
may have been ; but the truth is I am one of 


the most ostentatious persons in the Queen’s 
dominions, and wear all the gold I possess 
upon my shoulders in the shape of epaulettes ; 
but if a true heart—if a devoted love—if 
years of—. She’s very poor, I hope,” he 
said, suddenly interrupting himself, afraid 
that his intentions might be misunderstood. 

“Her faither was the last partner of the 

reat house in London of Blogg and Preedy. 
aes may be heard of it, in the sugar line, 
and she was heiress to a’ the wealth o’ the 
firm.” 

Major Donnington looked and felt as if 
another bayonet was entering his shoulder, 
another bullet lodging in his knee. He did 
not answer for a long time. At last he said, 
“ One only favour, my excellent friend ; keep 
this a secret. It was a delusion,—it shall 
not last. Take my thanks for all you have 
done ; tell her how deeply grateful I am: I 
will leave this hospital to-day.” 

“ This is Miss Preedy’s villa, and a bonny 
little mansion it is; but it’s nae hospital, 
unless for yoursel that has no home te go to.” 

The young man was overwhelmed more 
and more. 

“ Yell say farewell to her ere ye gang?” 
inquired Mrs. M‘Vicar. 

he interview took place; and some curious 
—— occurred preparatory to it which puz- 
zled Major Donnington almost as much as the 
discovery of Miss Preedy’s wealth. In the 
first place, as his knee continued a little stiff, 
he found a cane placed beside his chair to 
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jright to do so? 





(Conducted by 
assist his walk to the drawing-room. He 
looked at the stick. It was a long gold- 
headed staff, of a very peculiar wood, and on 
the top was an inscription. It was a name: 
“Elizabeth Donnington.” He passed his 
hand rapidly across his eyes as he looked at 
the words, and continued his course. When 
he entered the drawing-room Miss Preedy 
was sitting in an arm-chair with the back to 
him. She wore a shawl—a rich-patterned, 
gorgeous-coloured, tasteful-bordered Indian 
shawl. She wore a black silk gown, with a 
particular stripe in the watering, which 
riveted his eyes. He advanced slowly towards 
the sitting figure, and saw her hand negli- 
gently spread on the arm of the chair. He 
looked at her hand—small, white, beautiful— 
and on her finger discovered a ring ; it was 
an amethyst, surrounded with small pearls. 
There could be no mistake; the young man 
knelt and took her hand; it wasn’t drawn 
away. He kissed the ring. Had he not a 
It had been his mother’s, 
and was once his own ! 

And all that blessed month of April the 
spring sun had been shining on the steep 
roofs and proud turrets of Daisy Hope. 
Paxton had sent down a man to lay out a 
grand old Scottish garden, with broad grass 
walks, and a stone sun-dial in the middle,— 
and the place was now almost perfect,—and 
when furniture began to arrive the lucubra- 
tions of the inhabitants of Bank Row took 
higher flights than ever. Then came waggon- 
loads from Stirling. There was a rosewood 
table for the drawing-room, with a noble 
velvet cover to it on which was embroidered 
in gold thread, an impossible griffin ; there 
was a fur rug for the hearth ; and some chairs 
with the same heraldic blazonry as the table- 
cloth ; and speculations were rife as to when 
the new proprietors would come down to take 
possession. 

One day in July the landlady of the Wal- 
lace Arms ushered into the bar, where I was 
sitting at lunch, and said “Oh, Mr. Jocktileg, 
it’s a’ come out! They’re up stairs in the best 
saloon—the three o’ them! And wha d’ye 
think they are? There’s Bessy Miller, who 
took the name of Preedy after the half 
dementit haveril that adopted her, because 
she was so like her dochter; and there’s 
Mrs. M‘Vicar, the widow o’ the gude auld 
minister that recommended her to the place ; 
she’s had her for governante and companion 
ever since Mrs. Preedy died; and the 
gentleman is Walter Donnington, the son 
o the grand auld leddy that was Andrew 
Miller’s lodger: and he’s married to Bessy 
Miller—and, oh! man, what a bonny cretur 
she is! and they’re a’ going to live at Daisy 
Hope—Mrs, M‘Vicar tauld me so hersel— 
she could keep the secret no longer ; and the 
estate’s a’ bought back; and look, there they 
go! what a handsome couple !—a wee cripple, 
maybe, the man, but tall and strong !—and 
wheesht ! that’s Bessy Miller—they’re just 
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walking down to the Hope to see if the fur-| progression. The man who can be generous 
niture’s all right, and they’ll tak’ possession | without prodigality, and thrifty without 
at the end of the week.” avarice ; brave without rashness and cautious 

- —————-—— | without fear; tender without weakness and 














THE TWO INTERPRETERS. firm without severity ; trusting without 
“ Tu clouds are fleeting by, father, blindness and vigilant without suspicion, is 
Look in the shining west, a being so common in fiction and so rare in 
The great white clouds sail onward life, as to prove the value we set upon the 
Upon the sky’s blue breast. Golden Mean as an idea, and also the difficulty 
Look at a snowy eagle, of realising it. How deeply the human 
His wings are tinged with red; mind is possessed by this grand abstraction 
And a giant dolphin follows him, 


we may further learn from our ready ac- 
ceptance of its counterfeits— counterfeits, 
indeed, which are far more popular than the 
reality could hope to be. 

We call the Golden Mean, advisedly, a grand 
abstraction. It charms us in romance or in 
history, but, alas, only there. Brought into 


With a crown upon his head!” 


The father spake no word, but watch’d 
The drifting clouds roll by ; 

He traced a misty vision too 
Upon the shining sky: 

A shadowy form, with well-known grace 
Of weary love and care, 


Above the smiling child she held, the sphere of actual life, amid our personal 
Shock down her Seating hair. interests, keen competitions, and class sym- 
ietheatieeniastiie diedhdiani tien, teat pathies, it shall have sorry welcome. It finds 
Mountains rise high and higher if the world ‘split into cliques, with some ‘ood 
And see where red and purple ships _ all — ail good in none. Let Hos =, 
Sail in a sea of fire!” in an election speech, denounce Sir Mark 
The father press’d the little hand Obsolete as a ruthless vampire, nourished 
More closely in his own, by the blood of the poor: Golden Mean 
And watch’d a cloud-dream in the sky rises to remind the orator of the per- 
That he could sce alone. centage which, in hard times, Sir Mark re- 
Bright angels carrying far away turned upon his rents, and ‘of the beef and 
A white form, cold and dead, flannel which Lady Obsolete so liberally 
Two held the feet, and two bore up 


dispenses at Christmas. If, however, Sir 
Mark, mistaking his defender for an ally, 
should urge him in the name of the constitu- 
tion to put down popular incendiaries, it is 
likely enough that Golden Mean will advise 


The flower-crown’d drooping head. 
Sce, father, see! a glory floods 
The sky, and all is bright, 
And clouds of every hue and shade 
Burn in the golden light. 


the repeal of some glaring abuse, and suggest 
gas ae pal tliat one good method of abating fire is to 
Where knights and ladies climb the heights, withhold the fuel. 
Ai heeinnne tines ™ It is thus to the end ofthe chapter. Golden 
The fatt me 4 ° wi “ | Mean has the vexatious peculiarity of agree- 
metal Tiemann: pang |ing with most men to some extent, and 
Drew close the little eager child | thoroughly with very few. I have knowns 
Within his sheltering arm ; him so repel a narrow creed, as to ravish a 
From out the clouds the mother looks German professor enamoured of a paramount 
With wistful glance below, nothing, and rebuke with equal emphasis the 
She seems to seek the treasure left sneers of that luminary at the faculty of 
On earth so long ago ; belief. I have heard him plead with a mill 
She holds her arms out to her child, jowner that some leisure for thought and 


His cradle-song she sings : 

The last rays of the sunset gleam 
Upon her outspread wings. 

Calm twilight veils the summer sky, 
The shining clouds are gone ; 

In vain the merry laughing child 
Still gaily prattles on; 


\imagination is the due of all whom God 
| had endowed with souls, and I have heard 
{him sternly enforce on a morbid poetaster 
|the moral benefit accruing from a severe 
‘course of manual labour. Now, what fate 
| cam reasonably be predicted for poor Golden 
" Nt Mean? What party can befriend him who 
In age en etare, one by ene, | will devote himself to none? He loves freedom 

A _ ei os oe |too well to fawn upon authority, and order 

U ” dhe tetheee’a beast 8 too well to flatter licence ; he is too charitable 

Pee lea ice een _____. | for the bigot and too reverend for the scoffer ; 

THE GOLDEN MEAN. too poetical to think man a mere machine, 

— too practical to think him a mere rhapsodist. 

TuERE is a golden mean, doubtless—a right | What can be his fate, except to be rejected 
medium between two extremes— a middle | by the sects which chiefly make up the world ? 
course from which divergence is peril—in| Let us grant, however, that the picture has 
fact, a Juste Milieu. From the days of Phaéton | its bright side. Like all good and brave men, 
to our own, medio tutissimus ibis has been | our hero draws round him a circle of believing 
tound advice ; whether as to physical or moral| hearts, He inspires thinkers who will, in 
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time, inspire mankind. Perhaps, even in this 
age, he may come to be revered: in the next 
he will have a statue. 

The distinction between the genuine Golden | 
Mean, and the alloyed kind may be stated | 
thus. The one is the harmony which subsists | 
between a man’s virtues; the other is the| 
compromise between his virtues and his 
interest. The personification of this latter 
class is generally an individual in whom a 
fair amount of good nature and susceptibility 
are combined with a strong attachment to 
Number One, and a marvellous instinct in 
purveying comforts for that unit. My pros- 
perous friend Wetherby is an average example 
of the species. In youth, good animal spirits, 
the novelty of life, a mind and senses tole- 
rably open to pleasant impressions, and that 
amiability which takes its rise from good 
humour and good digestion, betrayed him 
occasionally into adventure and sentiment, 
and could he always have remained young, I 
have doubts whether he would have fallen into 
the ranks of the spurious Golden Mean, In 
his early days he has been known to absent 
himself from the counting-house for weeks 
together ; to take his five-barred gate, hedge, 
and ditch in rapid succession, and, in the 
evening to accompany Miss Belinda Thwaites | 
or her sisters on his flute with very credit- | 
able taste. In the Thwaites family is still} 
preserved, on a faded page of Belinda’s album, 
that record of love and despair with a| 
dim intimation of suicide, which Wetherby 
aoe one fine morning thirty years ago | 

efore putting on his shooting jacket. It is 
true that his stanzas are headed, To ——, | 
and signed Ignotus; but I do not agree with | 
those who suggest that the omission of real | 
names was intentional, and that it was de- 
signed to protect him from the legal conse- 
quences of an offer of marringe. I am of 
opinion that he was really attached to the 
lady ; and that, in spite of her small dowry, 
as one of seven sisters, he was inclined to 
propose. By some chance, however, the rash 
word was never spoken. The young mer- 
chant was found more frequently at his desk, 
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and more rarely at the meet. By degrees he 
ceased to quote Byron and L. E. L.; and 
eventually, when I touched delicately upon 
the subject of his penchant, he replied, that 
love was an excellent thing; but that it 
might be carried too far. I saw at once that 
his course was taken, and that he had 
enlisted for life under the banner of the mock 
Golden Mean. 

The doctrine which he then announced, 
has ever since been the motto of his life. He 
assents in theory to liberal and humanising 
views; but warns you that they may be 
carried too far. He is a friend to progress, 
but averse to rash change. He accepts 
premises on the distinct understanding that 
they shall not lead to conclusions, and his 
respect for an abstract principle is only 
equalled by his fear that it should take effect. 


(Comducted by 
Yet he believes in the fact accomplished, and 
upholds all reforms that have become matters 
of history. Shrewd and not ungenial, he will 
deseant over his walnuts with pleasant 
raillery upon the abuses and superstitions of 
the past. He is severe upon the Spanish 
Inquisition, and thinks that the old feudal 
barons were unjustifiably harsh towards their 
vassals. He is happy that that system is done 
away with, and that we live in days of civil 
and religious liberty. He looks enlightened 
opinion personified as he utters this sentiment. 
His ample chest is gently dilated with bland 
emotion, and his bald polished forehead 
brightens beneath the dining-room chan- 
delier. Yet, if you suggest to him that there 
are other persecutors beside Inquisitors and 
Grand Seigneurs, and instance A, who ceases 
to deal with B on account of an election vote, 
or C, who cuts D for an adverse theological 
opinion,—Wetherby will observe, that you 
are right in the main, but that, on the other 
hand, property and sound views should have 
a legitimate influence. He has no doubt that 
William Tell was a patriot; but I question if 
he would think so of his double were he now 
to arise somewhere abroad. He is perfectly 
aware that the true claim to distinction is 
merit: but,if you urge that promotion should 
be awarded solely upon that ground, he is 
not sure that the time is ripe for it. When, 
however, the period of maturity arrives—that 
is to say, when the views which sundry 
pioneers have maintained through stigma and 
sacrifice have won general consent—W etherby 
will certainly find that those veiws have all 
along corresponded with his private convic- 
tions. It is one of the cleverest feats of | 
Wetherby’s intellect that he always escapes 
the odium of a prospective change by pro- | 
nouncing it unseasonable, while he gains the | 
credit of it when achieved, because he has | 
alwayssympathised with it as anidea. Happy 
Wetherby, who has never been in any of | 
the great minorities of the world; who has | 
risked no capital of popularity, yet always | 
received the dividends of public approval, 
and shared the prize money of Victori- 
ous Opinion without once engaging in its 
batiles ! 

The popularity of this gentleman is no- 
thing less than amazing. The most opposite 
parties meet at his board; the one assured 
that Wetherby is with it in principle, the 
other satisfied that Wetherby is with it in 
practice. In the days of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, I have seen him supported on the 
right by a veteran in powdered hair and top- 
boots from Norfolk, and on the left by a gen- 
tleman of an acute physiognomy and double- 
breasted tartan waistcoat, direct from Man- 
chester. The low-church vicar of the parish 
says grace before meat ; the Puseyite minister 
of the proprietary chapel gives thanks before 
dessert. That dignitary with square, port- 
flushed face, and hair iron-grey, short an 
stiff as a three days’ beard, is a sugar-broker 
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THE OLD AND NEW SQUATTERS. 


Charles Dickens.) 
and alderman. His neighbour with the 
waving hair and lip compressed—because 
the alderman has just trodden on his corn— 
and who edges back his chair with a slight 
cough of aristocratic distaste, is an established 
poet. This poet’s presence, you see, is another 
instance of Wetherby’s skill in maintaining 
the Golden Mean. 

May I confess, without forfeiting my moral 


status, that I am sometimes bored and irri-|_ 


tated by this excellent man ? Will any lenient 
reader do me the favour to receive this 
avowal, without thinking that it implies 
gross depravity? Does not even the mono- 
tony of beauty pall upon us? Would not a 
cloud, or even a drizzling mist, be an accept- 


| able relief in the long splendour of an Anda- 


lusian summer? Has the limpid flow of 
Italian melody never made you long for gut- 
turals and consonants ? Can you not imagine 
a man becoming tired of ortolans? Let it 
not then be imputed to unusual obduracy on 
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windmills ; and right loyal to his ideal Dul- 
cineas, although they are not generally capti- 
| vating. He is kind to his tenants and staunch 
‘to his dogmas ; he has little brain, but he 
/has.a heart and a faith. I have grown bolder 
since I first touched upon this subject ; and 
I don’t care if you tell all the world, that I 
{respect Sir Mark Obsolete more than Mr, 
Golden Mean Wetherby. 





THE OLD AND NEW SQUATTERS. 
THE NEW SQUATTER. 


In the Gallowgate of Glasgow many years 
ago, a crowd one evening was collected round 
the entrance to a narrow wynd, at which stood 
a shabby sort of hired carriage, to which was 
harnessed a lean, bow-kneed, spavined jade of 
ahorse. The crowd was composed of the very 
poorest and dirtiest portion of the very 
poorest and dirtiest of “the auld town ” po- 





| during an acquaintance of twenty years. e 
| still labours under the conviction, that a bold | felicity to learn, for there were certain influ- 
| peasantry, its country’s pride, is destroyed| ential characters on the outskirts of the 


my part, but rather to that thirst for change | pulation. The occasion which had drawn this 
inherent in our nature, that I have fre-|respectable assembly to that spot, at that 
quently felt a certain disrelish for Wetherby | hour of six o’clock, was no other than 
—satiety of a person so uniformly right, and|a wedding, the amiable actors in which 
a keen appetite for some one who could be| public spectacle had to issue from that 


' unmistakeably wrong. Sir Mark Obsolete, | little smutty passage. What circumstances 


of whom I have before spoken, satisfies| beyond the perpetual and universal interest 
this hunger of mine to the fullest extent. I| which attaches to such an event, drew this 
have never heard a sane opinion from his lips | crowd, and riveted its eyes in evident inten- 

sity on that murky outlet, it never was our 


the moment you educate it. Biography, his-| throng who maintained a most effectual 
tory, science, poetry, and politics, when acces- | guard against any curious intrusion by people 
sible to the million, are, in his esteem, so many | in clean linen. These were a squad of lively 


vaults mined under the constitution, in which 


unscrupulous Papists are still depositing | 


gunpowder. He is sure the constitution will 
some day be blown up by these agencies— 
that is, unless it fall to pieces beforehand in 
consequence of a certain chancery judgment 


| that enforced a public right of way through his 


estates. The late venerable Lord Eldon, 


urchins, who with bandy sticks were amusing 
themselves in a sham game by striking up 
ithe styx-black fluid of the open kennel 
against the members of the expectant mass, 
| which was too deeply absorbed in watching 
for the advent of the happy couple, to notice 
the sable and odoriferous sprinkling, or too 
indifferent to regard it. 


| he tells you, would have foreseen the results | 


But not so indifferent was a rosy, full- 
bodied, and apparently choleric old gentle- 
man, who while carefully endeavouring to 
escape any share in this Stygian baptism, by 


which such a decree involved to the throne | 
and the altar ; but all subsequent occupants | 
of the woolsack have been blind or unprin-| 
cipled. He is pretty sure that in his own! taking a considerable circuit round the mob, 
case the chancellor was bribed by the Je-| received a flying and liberal salute on his 
suits, who, Sir Mark persists, are in leagne | cheek, hissnow-white cravat, and his sleek and 
with all revolutionary agitators. If you point; velvety broad-cloth. With a sudden clutch 
out that the disciples of Loyola have hitherto | and flaming visage he had seized in the next 
been inimical to liberal ideas, Sir Mark views| moment a remarkably shabby lad by the 
that as a master instance of their craft, and | collar, and while giving him sundry vigorous 
contends that their views must be republican | shakes and cuffs, exclaimed, “ Ye daft, feck- 
now, because they were despotic before. Such | less, mislear’t callant, ha’e ye naething better 
is this very ancient gentleman, in whom ‘to mind than to spulzie a’ decent bodies claes 
motion, speech, and all other functions of| that gae by?” 
life seem startling incongruities, and whose| The lad looked up in his face astonished, 

| appropriate place would evidently be the| and said, “ Naething ava, sir.” 

_ Nineveh department of the Museum. Yet,! “ Naething!— naething! ” said the old 
let this be said for Sir Mark—he has a creed, | gentleman ; “ come to me the morn’s morn, 

b and he cleaves to it. He knows that he|to me, Baillie Glaso’ the Trongate, and I'll 

| excites ridicule, and he braves it, He is| gie ye some wark, ye gilpie, ye.” 

| tight valiant, although he prefers to tilt with| The next day the lad was busy with a clean 
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white apron before him, sweeping out the 
shop of the eminent grocer and baillie, San- 
deman Glas, and grinding at the pepper- 
mill. Anon, he was belind the counter, anon, 
mounted upon a high stool in the count- 
ing-house behind the shop, and five years 
afterwards was out of his apprenticeship, 
and off to London with a letter of recom- 
mendation to an eminent Scotch house in 
the sugar-trade in LEastcheap. David 
Macleod, for it was no other, was one of 
those corks, that if vou will only fling 
them into the world’s waters anywhere 
will float away to the world’s end. No 
storm can sink them for more than a 
miuute; they are sure to bob up again, and 
go swimming and dimpling forward, through 
fair and foul. 

David did not stay long in London. Some 
brilliant chance, as he thought, lured him 
out to the Cape ; from the Cape to Sydney, 
from Sydney to Van Diemen’s Land, and, 
finally, he turned up 
time in Little Bourke Street, Melbourne, as a 
small grocer and dealer in sundries. Here 
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‘his good hard-earned money, and what to 
show for it? Heaps of good-for-nothing 
sheep that would not pay for shepherds at 
‘twenty pounds a-year each, and rations, tea, 
_and sugar, and flour,—heaven help us! and 
| wool just no price atall! And the flocks all 
eaten up with scab, and foot-rot, and catarrh ! 
| Was he to run from Dan to Beersheba, from 
Gippsland to the Wimmera, atter them, to 
|see them dressed, and washed, and clipped, 
or to trust them to overseers, expensive 
‘fellows at forty pounds a-year, and their 
|keep? Goodness guide us! it was enough 
|to craze the strongest head in Christendom. 
Was he to be the Atlas of the South, and 
jcarry the whole country on his back! 
|Was one man to bear up under a pile 
jof burdens, each single one of which had 
\sunk its man, and all better men than 
| himself. 

| Yet David did manage to bear up under it 
all; to bear up, ay, and to float gallantly 
|onward too, bobbing and nodding, though 
‘solemnly, to all that passed him on the 
;stream. David knew very well that it was 





David plodded on, as it appeared for some one thing for a man to be crushed that was 
time in profuund obscurity. Nobody seemed already struggling under a burden of years, 


to know nor cared to know the rather uncouth, | and under the high pressure of sixteen and 
slow, Scotch bodie, that hung cocoa-nut | twenty per cent. ; and another for a substan- 
mats at his door, and tied up old-fashioned |tial man to “wait a wee,” for better times, 
conical pounds of sugar, at a very small! with flocks and herds grazing by thousands 


counter, in a very small shop, elbowed up by | on lands that paid a mere nominal rent. 


all sorts of miscellaneous articles — soap, 
candles, besoms, bags of very brown sugar, 
drums of figs, and Bath bricks. But David’s 
obscurity was like the mole’s, though little ob- 
served, it was onwards, and people were pre- 
sently astonished by David’s purchasing a 
great warehouse in Market Square, and 
standing forth in great prominence in the 
wholesale line. Many a heavy-loaded bul- 
lock-dray was seen to leave his ample ware- 
house door, and direct its course up the 
country. Astimeadvanced, many a squatter 
stood deep in David’s books, and when the 
evil day came that shook the colony to its 
yet but loosely-laid foundations, many were 


the wonderings and the queries how it could | 


stand with the man whose beginnings were 
remembered to have been a few years ago so 
little and obscure. 

But David was one of those men who, in 
building the fabrics of their fortune, knock 
their bricks well down into their mortar, and 
make every nail and screw fast as they go on. 
Squatters fell before the blast, and owed 
David large sums, but he was found to have 
taken secure liens on their stock and stations, 


and cork-like, he floated on even more buoy- | 


antly than before. True, David pulled a fear- 
ful long face, shook portentously his head, 
and bemoaned himself dolefully, as the most 
unfortunate of men. All these dead, useless, 
worthless properties falling upon his hands! 
What was to become of him? The colony 
ruined, ruined for ever, gone out and out, 


'That what was obtained for almost nothing 
could not well get less. Nay, David had 
/most comfortable inward inklings that things 
| were very likely to grow rather than to dimi- 
jnish. He had profound faith in the old saw 
|that when things are come to the worst, they 
begin to mend. And now at the worst they 
jassuredly were,—so this was the turning 
point; the cold hour before dawn. Come 
the worst that might, his stations, and 
jherds and flocks would balance themselves 
lin his ledger, at least half the cost of 
purchase being his sixteen per cent. in- 
terest. Come good times and David wasa 
millionnaire ! 

And very soon the soundness of David's 
reasonings began to show themselves. Wool 
| was evidently on the advance in the market, 
jand Australian wool growing in favour. 
‘Next came a wonderful rumour of a mode 
\of turning the overgrown flocks into tallow, 
| by which sheep bought at one shilling would 
|realise ten! David sat down and calculated, 
‘and rose up and rubbed his hands. “All 
\right!” said David, when he had shut the 
idoor. “Thirty thousand sheep at a shilling, 
—fifteen hundred pounds; thirty thousand 
‘at ten shillings —fifteen thousand pounds! 
|Good!” And then all the cattle and horses, 
| and the good-will of the stations under these 
| improved circumstances ! 
| David had much ado to force down the 
| mighty exultation, and keep it out of sight. 
|Keep it down in the lowest corner of his 


and past redemption; his money all gone ;! heart, and keep down the corners of his mouth, 
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with their established demure melancholy. 
Several of the squatters who had thought 
themselves ruined came, and suggested that 
David should now amply repay himself out 
of their flocks, and restore the overplus to 
them. But David stood astonished at such 





| calculation, 


“ Fine country ! plenty of room for squatters ! 
Plenty of squatters, plenty of squatter’s 
accounts.” And then he would fall into a 
how many goods each station 
would need in the year, how many hundred 
pounds these would cost, and what would be 


ingratitude, “What! when he had so nobly | the average profit upon them. Next, he spe- 


stepped in to save them! when he had re- 
lieved them from all their embarrassments, 
—rescued them from bankruptcy, snatched 
them from the jaws of ruin, and left them to 
begin the world anew; he could not have 
thought human nature half so bad. But they 
were not children,—these matters were too 
serious for child’s play.” In fact, David had 
made all fast, and he bowed them out. Where 
would be speculation, indeed,—of what benefit 
earefulness and higher sagacity, if men were 
thus to be expected to give up their just 
rewards? 

So, as we have said, David continued to 
rake amongst the ruins of the Melbourne of 


culated on the weight of wool, and the pro- 
bable proceeds. All this was so agreeable, 
that he must have sung, in the private parlour 
of his soul, had he known the stanza :— 


O, pleasant are the green woods, 
Where there’s neither suit nor plea, 
But only the wild creatures, 
And many a spreading tree. 


But then would come a shock from the 
wheel against a stump, which would nearly 
precipitate him over the splash-board, or a 
plunge into a morass, that would threaten to 
swallow him up bodily, and on all these 
occasions he did not keep his feelings to him- 



















































































eighteen hundred and forty-two, and many | self, as he did his more agreeable calculations 
a weighty find and precious jewel he dragged | and cognisances. He would denounce bit- 
up from the mud and débris of the desolating | terly and cruelly the whole country, its bogs, 
torrent that had passed through it. Many a| its barren flats, its more sterile hills, its stony 
house, many a piece of land, many a heap of! tracks, its yawning, precipitous gullies. Was 
goods did he secure at nominal prices, which | this a country for a Christian! Was this a 
| anon became literally worth their weight in | place for a decent man to waste his years in, 
gold. All these matters comfortably ar-| looking after the effects of broken-down 
ranged, David set out on a tour of discovery | settlers! Was this howling wilderness a 
amongst the various stations which had fallen | country into which a quiet, religious character 
into his hands, and which he averred pulled | like himself, should have to come, struggling 
so heavily at his heartstrings. We shall| after the wreck of his fortune, trusted, O! 
not follow him in his travels, not having the | thoughtless, too soft-hearted David! to spend- 
same interest in the matter. We shall allow thrifts and ne’er-do-weels. An unco’ place, 
him to gloat inwardly and shake his head; Where there was neither church nor chapel, 
outwardly at the deep grassy meadows, aud | neither prayer nor praise ; but swearing bul- 
luxuriant swamps of Gippsland, where he| lock-drivers and heathen blacks? A godless 
found hundreds and thousands of splendid! country, “ Perdy,” turning to his man, “an 
_ cattle feeding and flourishing for his benefit. | awfu’, godless country. Would thou and I 
At the far-stretching plains, and beautiful! were well out of it, and treading the fair 
uplands of the west, where his tens of! pavements of bonny Glasga!” 
thousands of sheep grazed at the foot of the! David had made good use of his squatter’s 
picturesque Pyrenees, and clear, dashing , map, and duly each evening, he contrived to 
streams came down from the hills, reminding | turn off the track to some comfortable station, 
him of those which he had been used to see | where he was hospitably received, and made 
on his journeys of business for the worthy | himself pleasant over a mutton chop, a pan- 
Baillie Glas, in Perthshire, or Ayr. But, as | nikin of bush tea, and a comforting glass of 
we have sympathised in the fallen fortunes|toddy. Before he turned into bed, he had 
_ of Tom Scott, we shall just follow the unfor-|taken care to speer significantly after the 
_ tunate David Macleod to the Loddon, to see| growth of the flocks, the prospects of the 
_ what sort of a burden that luckless fellow | wool crop, and before he left next morning, 
had left upon his hands there. he would contrive to have a peep into the 
As David journeyed up the country in a | squatter’s store-room, where his practised eye 
stout-built gig, accompanied by a stout serv- | ran witha telegraphicrapidity overthe various 
ing man, he internally gladdened his heart at | articles which are to be found in that indis- 
_ the sight of the rich plains, the green valleys, | pensable apartment of a station. Over the 
_ the wooded hills, and the velvet slopes|stock of shoes, boots, wide-awakes, ready- 
, studded with noble, but thiuly-scattered | made clothes of all kinds, sugars, teas, flour, 
, trees. As he rolled along over the hard, | salt, tobacco, rice, spirits, bridles, saddles and 
» Solid ground of low hilly ranges which gave| crockery. He would cast a glance at the 
him the varied view of forest, glen, and| number and extent of the buildings, and 
Winding stream, with here and there smoke! suggest to himself whether he might not 
, ising up from the chimney of some solitary | calculate on an extensive order for Tasmanian 
station, or more solitary stockman’s hut, he | shingles. How the squatter was off for drays, 





could not help saying in his heart of hearts—/ or bullock-yokes, viains, or hobbles. What 
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sort of a wool-press he was in possession of.| satisfied in the profitables, could not help 
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Whether he had one of the newest construc-| being struck with it. 
tion, or still continued to fill his bags by| 


means of the old contrivance of a huge beam 


The mount seemed to have been formed, in 
the old plastic ages, by some huge landslip, 


balanced on a post; and weighted at the con-| 
densing end with a huge piece of rock. No-| 
thing escaped the lynx eye and the capacious | 
soul of David the deeply cogitating ; and thus | 
he went on his way most profitably observant, | 
with a grumble, ever and anon, for the ear of | 
Perdy, and a Eureka! to himself. 

As he drew near his own station, the sta-| 
tion of the umquhile Tom Scott, his heart | 
beat stronger and more pleasurably, for the 
country grew ever more and more delectable. 
The valleys were as rich as those of the Land | 
of Goshen, most charming slopes and swells | 
descended from the woods, which would have | 
fascinated the eye of a painter, and were most 


Above it impended hills and rocks gashed 
with deep ravines, and scooped out in green 
concaves or coombes, and shagged with giant, 
and in many cases far-projecting masses of 
the stringy-bark and iron-bark forest, 
Down one of these came dashing and foaming 
a little stream, which collected itself in the 
centre of the mount into a large natural 
basin, between which and the hills stood the 
cluster of wooden buildings which constituted 
the station. Near to the little lake, and 
facing it, stood forward the chief hut ; right 
and left and behind stood others, including 
stables, cow-sheds, kitchen, and stockmen’s 
huts, Around the lake the grass was smooth 





agreeable to that of David, because they | 


grew delicious grass.. Now, they ascended 
hills covered with giant trees, and fragrant 
with the blossom of shrubs; now they de- 


the forest, and saw around them hills and 
rocks thrown up in all the prodigal wild 
beauty of Nature’s most original moments. 
Here the poet’s eye would have seen the 
future shaping itself with cottages and 
granges, with all their hanging gardens, and 


vineyards, their crofts and orchards about | 


them. Cows, and goats, and fowls, appearing 


on the soft meadow fiats, or clambering to | 


the most airy pinnacles of cliff. Down they 
went and issued into a valley which made 
David Macleod rise in the carriage, and 
spread out his hands in rapture. “Eh, sirs! 


and whaten a place for the bulls of Bashan, | 


and the cattle on a thousand hills!” 
In truth, human eye seldom luxuriated on 
amore superb scene. 


see, deep in grass, yellow with the golden 


flowers of early summer, in which large | 


herds of cattle were grazing, of a beauty 
never surpassed, in its free grace and untamed 


spirit, on the meads of Trinacria or on the | 


Pampas of Brazil. On either side rose 
wooded hills of manifold heights and forms, 
whose bluffs and spurs towered breezily in the 
upper air, or descended, studded with the 
verdant gracile forms of the shiock and the 
olive-like lightwood, into the luxuriant vale. 

The travellers took a side-way, which led 


|contrast to the native foliage around, 
scended from the.silent and stony regions of | 





i 


A magnificent valley | 
extended up and down far as the eye could | 


| 


and green as on an English lawn, and on the 
sides of the mount lay gardens and vine- 
yards, presenting a most vividly light green 
Be- 
yond the broad valley rose again noble 


|masses of woods; beyond these stretched 


the unbroken surface of interminable forests, 
over which looked distant ranges of hills, 


|one chain showing over the other,—the near 


dark with clothing woods, the farthest blend- 
ing with the azure distance. 
It was a seat fit for an emperor. So thought 


|\the delighted David; so before him had 


thought the unfortunate Tom Scott. His 
was the discovery, his the building of these 
dwellings, the planting out of these gardens, 
and the fencing in of ample paddocks for 
corn and hay, and the security of horses | 
and milch kine, in the sheltered hangers | 


| below. 


An active young countryman, his overseer, 
was ready to receive the great man in his 
bush home. Donald Ferguson had been on 
the look-out for him for some days, and had 
a table spread ready for the hungry man, | 
on which the utensils were humble, but the | 
fare was substantial. A haunch of kangaroo, 
more delicious than any hare, succeeded 
kangaroo-soup, that would have delightfully 
astonished the palate of a Lord Mayor, and 
furnished new topics to the appetising pen of 
Miss Acton. Wild turkey, black-duck from 
the river, bronze-winged pigeon (a luxurious 
substitute for partridge), patties of quince 
marmalade, preserved peaches and cream, 


them between these Arcadian declivities and | followed in a succession which spoke eloquent 
eulogiums for the cook; and a dish of early 


a fair, winding river, from which rose, in vast | 
clouds and with a wild clangour, thousands | figs, the first produce of the summer, closed 
of wild fowl, which made hasty flight to aj the rear with a bottle of port, which the 
distance. Anon they saw the smoke of | enraptured squatter declared could not be 
habitations, and as they drew near, by|matched in Melbourne, nor scarcely i 
degrees revealed themselves a variety of|Glasga. We say nothing of vegetables, 
wooden buildings. This was the station.|rare in the bush,—greens; peas, already 


It was seated on a mount occupying a natural 
little amphitheatre midway in the hills, to 
which they ascended by an easy winding 


plentiful; new potatoes; scorzonera-ro0t, 
worthy to stand on the right-hand of sea 
kale ; salads, and pickles of mango and green 





road. Arrived on the mount, even David| melon. Never was a dinner more to the 
Macleod, whose soul dwelt so snug and| taste of hungry traveller,—never did one 8 
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convincingly proclaim a land of plenty and of 
dainty delights. 

“Where in the world, Donald, did ye dis- 
| cover this paragaun of a cook?” cried the 
| transported squatter. 
| He discovered himself,” replied Donald. 
“He walked in one day as we were at our 
wit’s end for some one to cook our damper 
and fry our chops.” 

“ And noo ‘ye live like the Heir o’ Lynn ! 
I'll fear me, thoo, that the chap ull be rayther 
extravagant.” 

“QO, no!” replied Donald; “we keep him 
close to the chop and the cake when we’re 
alone.” 

“ Aweel! this is an orra time, I reckon. 
But dinna ye ken where the chiel comes 
frae? Nane but a lord could want the like 
0” him.” 

“T believe,” said Donald, “he was head 
cook to some great man, and was just sent 
| over to the other side on a suspicion of poi- 
soning him.” 

“Poisoning! poisoning his ain maister! 
| An’ ye tuk him in, and dar to eat and drink 
of his devil’s bannoks and bree? Oot wi’ 
him ! oot wi’ him! or we are a’ dead men!” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Donald, smiling ; 
“don’t be alarmed; there’s no danger. He 
| has cooked for us these two years, and an 
| honester fellow does not live. In fact, he 

says, and I think so too, the cook that poi- 
soned the great man was his own gorman- 
dising and boozing; for he was regularly 
carried to bed dead drunk every night of his 
life.” 

“Weel, weel,” said the startled squatter, 
“there may be something in that ; but to me 
it seems naething mair nor less than a 
tempting o’ Providence.” 

“We get used to such things here,” said 
Donald; “we can get no women-servants 

| up here, and not easily men; and half our 
workmen and shepherds, and I must say the 
best half, are notorious transported thieves 
and burglars.” 

“Aw ye dar to gang through the woods 


” 
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man clapping the only thing like a table in 
the room against the door, and shoving a 
| heavy box against that, resolved to make 
short work of it in the bush. But, presently, 
the habitual shrewdness of the man began 
to operate, and suggesting to him that the 
inhabitants of the bush knew best, and that 
all was right, he dropped asleep, and awoke 
in the beaming morning cured of all his 
fears, and more delighted with the scene 
than ever. 

The hut in which he lived was but a 
wooden hut, with a mud floor, and a huge 
open chimney on the hearth of which burned 
a fire just. enough to keep hot the kettle, 
and nothing more; but on the breakfast- 
table appeared, with the tea and coffee, chops, 
| steaks, roasted wattle-birds, quails, and other 
| dainties. 

After breakfast Donald Ferguson rode 
‘out with Squatter to show him something 
\of the run and its stock, But this was no 
| work of a morning like the riding over an 
|English farm. Seven flocks were tended 
{upon it by seven shepherds, each with his 
| different hut and district of pasturage, and 
|to reach these, they had to ascend lofty 
| hills, thread deep and hidden glens, cross 
streams, and ride on through woods that 
lappeared endless. Then, again, they came 
‘out on plains, or high and extensive downs, 
| where was descried the immense flock roll- 
ing along, as it were, over the grassy level 
like a cloud, or a low fog before the shep- 
|herd, always on the move, and grazing as 
|they went. There is something pasturally 
‘grand in the idea of these numerous flocks, 
all daily radiating from one central circle 
of homesteads, and grazing in profound calm 
\through the silent and boundless waste, 
‘returning at evening to their resting-place, 
and so on from day to day, and from year 
| to year, swelling serenely into living expanses 
of affluence. 
| David Macleod soon found that it would 
|require weeks to take a survey of his pos- 
|sessions, and he contented himself with find- 





with these gallows-birds all alone wi’ ye, an’| ing the fragment explored all orderly and 
nae Christian creature within miles o’ ye?” | prosperous. Strychnine had now decimated 


“Just so,” added Donald, coolly; “we 

| can’t help ourselves, and nothing happens.” 
The great squatter had begun to think 
the bush not half so pleasant as it appeared 
over the roast turkey and the port; and his 


ithe dingoes,-or wild dogs, the squatters 
had driven back the natives, and a pro- 
‘found peace brooded over these wild 


|realms of pastural riches. Readers, lift up 


your imaginations; spread them out on 





alarm was the more increased when, on going|their broadest pinions, and conceive the 
| to his bed-room, he found neither lock nor|Squatter occupying the county of Kent, or 
latch to his door, and the moon shining|Surrey for his run, at a rate, including 
_ through vacancies between the slabs of which | licence-fee, and head-money, of some fifty 
it was built, large enough to put a hand/| pounds a-year, and you form a tolerable idea 


through, much more the muzzle of a gun. 
“Donald, my man! Donald!” he shouted, 
“hoo's this? 
) Stang }” 
| “Oh, no,” said Donald, “we don’t want 
| them ; there is nothing but a latch to the 
front door.” 
This was worse and worse, and the great 


|of the Squatter’s domain; a domain which 
this country has so bountifully consigned 


Nae lock, nae latch, nae|to him, and perceive why he should so fer- 


vently desire to hold it for ever. 

Ever and anon, as he followed the indefa- 
tigable Donald,'through far-off valleys, where 
it would require a compass to direct the 
stranger, a troop of beautiful horses would 
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turn, gaze at them for a moment, and then 
with flying tails and manes, and snorting 
nostrils, bound away with a grace of motion, 
a conscious enthusiasm of freedom and 
strength, that the steed of the wilderness 
only displays. 

“ Whose are these fine horses?” would ask 
David, and “ Yours, sir,” was Donald’s reply. 
Ever and anon, a huge herd of wild cattle 
would run startled at their approach, and, led 
by a number of stupendous bulls, dash with 
crashing fury and thundering hoofs through 
the dark bush of wattle, or the green hop- 
scrub, and away in the limitless woods. 
“ Whose are these, Donald?” “ Your’s, sir.” 

Ever and anon, on some lonely upland, a 
flock of kangaroos would turn their tall heads, 
gaze silently a moment, and leap rapidly 
away. Anon, thousands of wild fowl rose 
with a stunning rush and thunder, from a 
rarely-visited swamp, and myriads of parrots, 
wild pigeons, and other birds, glanced in the 
tree-tops, or saluted you with their quaint 
cries. ‘lo David’s wondering mind, it appeared 
like some chapter of romance, like some 
hidden kingdom reserved for some great 
prince, and stocked with everything that 
could enrich the table, fill the purse, and 
supply the most boundless passion for the 
chace. He returned to his station an im- 
mensely greater man, in his own estimation, 
than he even was before. 

Here, one of these days he would come | 
and build a castle befitting his own impor- 
tance, a very palace of the wilderness. 
Around him he found at some twenty or 
thirty miles distance, other aristocrats of the 
wild. These were, most of them, half-pay 
officers, medical men, or lawyers, who had 
found it slow work in Europe, and had just 
been drawn to Victoria by fame, in the very | 
nick of time, when the crisis had swept away 
the original race of squatters—the veritable 
pioneers of the wilderness—and left them their 
places on the easiest possible terms. These 
gentlemen’s hope and expectation had been, 
not the achievement of great fortunes, but | 
that of an easy and care-free life, a rural peace 
aud plenty, and a wider horizon for their 
children. But a more wondrous fate was in 
reserve for them. They thought they had 
bought merely an old lamp, but it was the 
genuine miracle-machine of Aladdin. They 
dreamed only of being gentlemen graziers, 
and they sprung up at once, the lords and 
princes of a new empire. 

Several of these had made a morning ride 
of thirty or fifty miles to call on their new 
neighbour ; and David felt that they were 
of a caste, an education, an intelligence, far 
beyond his own homespun actuality. How 
was he to put himself upon a due footing 
with them? The upshot of his reflections 
was, what it only could be—a big, fine house, 
and a gorgeous equipage. 

It was while meditating deeply on these 
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in the inner apartment of the hut, that, 
raising his eyes, he saw a strange and 
startling figure standing motionless before 
him. Hehad heard some one enter, but sup- 
posing it the cook, had not even given him a 
glance. The man, if man it were, stood tall, 
gaunt, and clad ina rude, coarse, green jacket, 
ragged and soiled. A belt round his waist 
showed a brace of large pistols, his left hand 
held upright as a support a long gun. On 
his head was a slouching brown wide-awake, 
and an enormous beard buried the lower half 
of his face. It was a face that seemed shaped 
to inspire horror ; long, bony, and withered ; 
tanned by sun and breeze into a mahogany 
hue, and from the deep sunken sockets, his 
eyes gleamed fiery, yet still and fixed with a 
spectral expression on the squatter. 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed David, “and 
what is your business ?” 

“ Justice!” said the man, with a singular 
emphasis. 

“Justice! And why came you here? Who 
has wronged you ?” 

“You!” retorted the man, and the fire 
gleamed more fiercely in his eyes, but he 
moved not a limb, nor a muscle. 

“Me! Now, Heaven help me! I never 
saw you before,” said the evidently alarmed 
David. He looked hastily round, as if for 
assistance ; but Donald Ferguson was out 
in the woods, and the cook was in the distant 
kitchen ; if he shouted he would never hear 
him. He glanced out of the front window; 
all was silent and basking without. The sun 
blazed and glanced on the little lake, and not 
a living thing seemed to stir. He cast a look 
out at the side window near him. He could 
see far down the slope, where lay the shadow 
of the woods: but all was motionless and 
soundless as at midnight. A feeling of faint- 
ness and desperation came over him ; he would 
have shouted, but the fear of the man’s fire- 
arms kept him silent. 

“You never saw me before?” said the un- 
couth and gloomy figure. “No! this man 
you never saw. This blasted, withered, cursed, 
and deformed frame you never saw. It was 
before the thunder-bolt had fallen on me; 
before the scourge of misery had consumed 
me, and the vengeance of blood and massacre 
had stamped the devil upon me. Then you 
saw me, then—young, strong, full of hope, 
happy, though fighting with the frightful odds 
of life, because there stood precious ones be- 
Then you saw Tom 
Scott.” 

“Tom Scott !” 

“Yes ; Tom Scott. Listen! I am a blighted 
|and blasted tree. In all the world of forests 
for thousands of leagues round us, there 
stands no such spectre of the woods as stands 
here. On me there remains no leaf; in my 
veins circulates no sap of life. I am rootless, 
branchless, heartless, and yet I live, and for 
| what? ‘To slay, as mine were slain ; to crush, 





fature glories one summer’s forenoon, alone 


as mine were crushed ; to burn, as mine were 
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burnt ; and to give a loose to vengeance, be-} David Macleod returned hastily to town. 
cause it is the only thing which has flourished | The glory and beauty of his giant estate 
with me. I once had kindly—O ! most kindly| had departed. The image of Tom Scott 
—feelings ; tears, prayers, and deeds of eager | reigned there in intensest horror. East and 
devotion for the suffering. I thought that I} west, throughout the colony, millions of acres 
was born to win my way to success. I be-| spread their bosoms to the sun, with all their 
lieved that a high heart and a clean hand | hills, woods, waters, and living things, which 
could and would snatcha blessing. But men|owned him for master, but David Macleod 
and a froward luck dragged me down. Except | never approached them ; for Tom Scott might 
from two honest rude creatures, out of my | be there. 

own family I never received aid or kindness.| Years went on; wealth rolled in upon him 
The world would have me a devil, and it is|in torrents; and, as if fortune would visit 
done. But David Macleod what are you?/him and his brethren of squatterdom with 


| Men say you are religious? Is it religion to| her wildest wonders, it was discovered that 


take a man’s all for a few hundred pounds,|the colony was one great region of gold. 
when that all may shortly become a prince’s|Gold was everywhere. Its earth, its rocks, 
heritage ? Look round on this lordly scene. | its rivers, were all teeming with gold! Thou- 
Who made this place ?” sands upon thousands rushed from all the 

“God Almighty,” said the confounded | ends of the earth to snatch a share in the 


| Squatter. marvellous booty ; and suddenly the value of 


“God and Tom Scott,” said the stranger. | the squatters’ possessions jumped up five and 


| “God Almighty raised these hills,spread these | tenfold in value. No longer were boiling- 


valleys, planted these everlasting forests,|down establishments requisite to keep down 


vaulted over them yon glittering sky; and,|the astonishing increase of the flocks, and 
| wherefore? That a canting hypocrite; a/ yield some tolerable return from them. No 


craven, demure, and ruthless oppressor might | longer bubbled those huge cauldrons into 
revel in them, and vaunt himself in them ?| which the mangled limbs of whole hecatombs 


| Tom Scott built these houses, planted these} of sheep were thrown daily and hourly, and 


ardens, enclosed these pastures, and raised | seethed down for their fat. There were hun- 


| these flocks and herds from a mere handful | dreds of thousands of hungry mouths in the 

| to ten thousand, and was that, think you, of| colony, ready to consume, and of hands full 

| no more value than the deficient balance of a| of strangely-gathered gold to pay liberally for 
paltry hundred or two of pounds ?” them. 


The man raised slowly and steadily the} These wanted, moreover, bullocks and 
long gun from the ground, and lowering its| horses to draw up provisions to the swarm- 
muzzle towards the stupified Squatter, said,|ing diggings, and carry down the gold,—to 


| “David Macleod, one little crooking of my | prosecute the incessant traffic in the towns, 


fore-finger, and you are in eternity. In vain|and the speeding of escorts and eager pas- 


| will then be all your scraped-up riches, in|sengers. Sheep advanced from five shillings 


vain all these lordly woods and hills, in vain|to twenty-five per head; oxen from twenty 


_ all your flocks and herds, your houses, and | shillings to twenty pounds ; horses from five 
| your parchments. But I lower once more my| pounds to seventy and a hundred. The 
piece, give one more moment, and say—/amazed squatters stood astonished at their 


ustice !” own affluence. Theirs, indeed, was the Midas 
“ As God lives, Tom Scott,” cried the ter-| touch which turned all to gold, without its. 


_ tified man, his eyes almost starting from his| ancient penalty. David Macleod calculated 


head, and his hand put out as if to avert the| up his gains. He was now, in one quarter 
threatened deed, “ I will do all—Help! help! | or another, master of fifty thousand sheep, 


| in God’s name, help! Murder!” shouted|ten thousand cattle, and two thousand 


he, suddenly from the side-window descrying| horses. In stock on his stations he was 
three horsemen approaching the house ; and,| actually worth more than a quarter of a 
darting to the window, which was open, gave| million! What a metamorphosis! Can that 
one more frantic cry, and sank senseless on| great senator ever have been the little dirty 
the floor. y of the Gallowgate kennel? Never in 

When the Squatter came to himself again, |the world’s history had there been so fabu- 
he cried, “Stop him! hold him! for worlds,|lous a period, out-fabling all fable. The 
don’t let him escape ! ” great patriarchs roaming on the vast plains 

“Let who escape?” asked two or three|of Mesopotamia, with their immense flocks, 
Voices, amongst which was that of the cook. | multiplied and prospered by the express 

“Who! why, Tom Scott, to be sure. He} favour of heaven, can present no parallel of 


| was here this minute ; where is he ?” and he| fortune with the squatters of Victoria ; for 


rushed out to see. Nobody had seen Tom|they had no diggings to consume their 
Scott. Since the day that he disappeared,| mutton at sixpence per pound, Each party 
he had never been seen here nor anywhere| held their estates on equally cheap tenure, 


| Rear here. His fame, as a merciless pursuer|that is, just about for nothing; but the 


of the natives, was unrivalled; but no one| balance of profit was infinitely in favour of 
could say that he had seen him anywhere. the patriarchs of the antipodes. 
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(Conducted by | 


Job had seven thousand sheep, and three | commonplace, but not the less real. As | 
thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of | James Montgomery says of the Reformation— | 
oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and was a | 
marvel of wealth amongst the ovine and} 
bovine magnates of the east; but Job him-| 
self would have cut but a sorry figure So the early squatters, the real pioneers and 
amongst the wondrous men of the south, | sufferers, had, for the most part, passed away, 
Arabia Felix to Australia Felix ?—a sand-|and the present generation were, in a great 
bank to a paradise! Never since the world | degree, the easy sons of a most wondrous 
began—under no régime of a most propitious | fortune, who reaped where other men had 
Providence—had mortal men been thus,| sowed. Gentlemen amiable, and hospitable, 
without any merit or demerit, forethought or | and accomplished, numbers of them, but still, 
sagacity of their own, so blessed and pressed, | verily they have had their reward. When 
loaded and bedded, rained on in deluges, and they talk of compensation for the loss of 
bolstered with bags of riches. Never again| land, Fawkner asks, Whose land? The na- 
till the world winds up its motley accounts of|tion’s? For their improvements, O’Shaugh- 
bankruptcies and beggaries, monied plethora | nassey reminds them, that their tenure forbids 
and coffers of Croesus, destitution and surfeit, | them to make any, except on the homestead, 


Luther, like Phosphor, led the conquering day, 
His meek forerunners waned and pass’d away, 








will any nation continue to pitchfork such 


piles of gold-sacks upon a knot of good honest | 


men, astounded at their own greatness. 

But no state has its entire exemptions 
from the shadow with the sun—the Bubbly 
Jock with the grandeur. As Tom Scott, with 
his one stern word—Justice ! stood suddenly 
before the startled David Macleod, so with 
the in-rushing multitude which bought the 
squatters’ mutton, came a new cry for the 
squatters’ land. Those who had gold wanted 
homes ; those who had homes wanted farms. 


The cry was—Land ! land ! and the squatters | 
millions behind them, with the plough, the 


hammer, the shuttle, and the railroad, a hum | 


recoiled in terror before it. What! those 
noble estates, those woods, and mountains, 
and charming valleys all their own ? 
lands yielding millions of sheep at sixpence 
a-pound, and paddocks yielding hay at sixty 
and one hundred and twenty pounds a-ton ? 
Give them up, or any part of them? Reader, 
if government gave you the run of the Isle of 
Thanet to-morrow, would you like to restore 
it the next day, or next year, or next hundred 
years?) How much less, then, the whole 
County of York? Believe me, you would 
cling to it as to dear life. No man could 
renounce, without a pang, and a bitter one, 
so glorious a domain, so vast and fascinating 
a power. 

Therefore the squatters hurried into the 
legislative council, and, in a serried phaianx 
of anxiety and indignation, denounced the 
unreasonable demands of multitudes clamor- 
ous for land. There was raised a wild cry of 
“the hated squatters, the injured squatters, 
the squatters who had raised the flag of 
enterprise, built the metropolis of Melbourne, 
created the enormous wool-trade, suffered 
unheard-of miseries in the bush, driven out 
the natives, annihilated the dogs, and sold 
mutton to tribes of famishing men.” In 
vain! From the inexorable Fawkner and 
O’Shaughnassey came the ominous and re- 
peated echoes of—Tom Scott ! 

They stripped from the unfortunate squat- 
ters the glorious coats of other men’s merits, 
in which they had so comfortably wrapped 
themselves. True, there had not been many 
actual Tom Scotts, the story had been more 


Those | 





which they are allowed to purchase, at a pro- 
portionate price. When they talk of the 
injured squatters, the Argus points to their 


}enormous wealth, and to the injured public. 


When they bemoan themselves as the poor 
squatters, all the world laughs, and the jolly 
rogues laugh in their own sleeves, 


These are your new squatters, the auto- | 
|erats of boundless wilds, the most favoured 


of all Fortune’s sons, May they live a thou- 
sand years! But may it be still following 
their flocks in the van of settlement and 
civilisation. With the sound of advancing 


of human activity and happiness, and before 
them the pleasant wilderness, the calmly- 
pasturing flock, the wild majestic herd, and 
the neighing troop of unlimited steeds, till 
the great continent of Australia shall be the 
England of the south, traversed by steam, 
surrounded by busy fleets—vast, populous, 
mighty, and at peace. 


A GERMAN TABLE D’HOTE. 


Our table d’héte at the Golden Plough is 
not an imposing one. The Gasthaus itself is 
not an important hostelry. It is on the 


Rhine, but does not form part of the out- | 


works of any of the large and fashionable 


Rhenish cities, which appear at first sight to | 


be composed entirely of hotels: neither is its 
name painted in enormous characters all over 
its exterior, in various languages, for the 
behoof of tourists. In the Rhein Strasse of 
our quiet town, at which the steamer stops 
on its way up or down the beantiful river, 
the weary traveller—who perhaps has been 
tearing through Belgium via Ostend, anxious 
to do that country, the Rhine, Switzerland, 
and perhaps Italy, in the smallest possible 
amount of time—will, as he steps from the 
steamer, discover the modest portals of the 
above inn, and perchance, if it be late, pass 
the night there. I am not, however, about 
to speak of its sleeping accommodation ; but 
of the mid-day meal, to which I subscribe 
a small sum monthly; and of the circle, 
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congregates round that festive board. 

The inn is kept by an elderly woman, who 
has been for many years past in a state of 
widowhood. She is of a pleasant and jocose 
disposition, albeit her voice is occasionally to 
be heard in a loud key proceeding, from the 
kitchen, especially when an undue delay 
occurs in the serving of the dinner. She is 
seconded by her niece, a very pretty little 
specimen of German womankind ; who, with 
two handmaids (there are no waiters) and an 
odd man, who combines the duties of butler, 
boots, and ostler, form all the visible esta- 
blishment. There are, to be sure, one or two 
hangers-on, whose duty does not seem to be 
clearly defined, They are chiefly employed in 
transporting your luggage from the steamer 
to the inn, or vice versé, and hanging about 
the stables, making themselves generally 
useless, 

The Speise-Saal, or dining and coffee-room, 
fronts the street, and does not preseat any 
particularly distinctive features from that of 
any other small German inn. It is orna- 
mented, amongst other things, with a picture 
of Cologne Cathedral, the effect of which is 
slightly marred by a clock-dial of large 
dimensions being placed exactly in the middle 
of the painting. A strong odour of stale 
tobacco smoke and soup pervades the apart- 
ment ; a supply of the former being kept up 
with great assiduity by the majority of the 
guests, 

The company does not much resemble that 
which is to be found at the great tables 
d’héte of the principal Rhine hotels. Compa- 
ratively few English, armed to the teeth with 
Murray’s Hand-books, Panoramas of the 
Rhine, Sketch and Conversation Books, 
uglies, and—by the fair much loved—mush- 


| or rather ellipse of human kind, which daily | in the course of an evening, apparently with- 


out much difficulty. 

In the course of events the soup has made 
its appearance, and we are seated. At the head 
of the table has sat from time immemorial 
an old gentleman of great importance, Cham- 
berlain to the Durchlaucht, or Serene High- 
ness, in whose principality the town is 
situated. The Herr Cammerade is a very 
Lord Chesterfield and Brummel combined, in 
point of ceremony and deportment. He is 
not, however, I grieve to say, invariably 
treated with that reverence and _ respect 
which are due to his years and position by 
certain of the younger branches of the 
society ; nay, he is occasionally made the 
butt, or vehicle for the “chaff” of a pon- 
derous and Germanic character, of certain 
members of the legal profession, who are 
among the constant frequenters of mine 
hostess’s board. Next to the Chamberlain 
sits the Herr Doctor Stolberg Lozengefels, 
who has practised medicine in the town with 
good repute for many years past. This per- 
sonage is invariably the first to arrive at the 
Golden Plough, and the last to depart. He is of 
a taciturn mood, and when not engaged at 
dinner, is always to be seen in a favourite 
chair in the corner, reading the paper. On 
the other side, the Herr Cammerade is su- 
ported by a gentleman who holds the impor- 
tant position of district judge. His personal 
appearance always reminds me of an elephant. 
He has large ears and small grey eyes; a 
slow or solemn manner of moving himself, 
and a massive proboscidiform character of 
mouth, which is heightened by a pair of large 
prominent moustachios, by no means impres- 
sing the judicial character on English eyes. 
The judge, moreover, affects a gallant de- 





room hats of portentous dimensions, make 
their appearance in this place. The greater 
part of the society is formed of in- 
habitants of the town, some of whom have 
dined at the Golden Plough regularly for 
twenty years past, Occasional travellers, 
mostly natives, join the circle, which is not 
unfrequently brightened bya military uniform 
or two, 

About one o’clock (the hour of dinner) the 
habitués are to be seen strolling in, singly, or | 
by twos and threes ; if it be fine, sitting on 
the benches which, according to old custom, 
are placed by the door ; or if the weather be | 
bad, standing round the stove, for the most 
part smoking, chatting, and reading the 
small single-sheet newspaper. The greater 
number of these individuals have been getting 
an appetite by consuming divers glasses of 
beer at the various Bierwirthschafts in the | 
town. 


nishment. 


meanour towards the fair sex, and especially 
the pretty niece before-mentioned. An- 
other important member of the Tafel is the 
Captain von Donnerblitz, a retired un- 
wounded officer of the Prussian service. 
The captain is tremendously perpendicular 
in his carriage, and employs his leisure, when 
not talking very loud, chiefly in twirling his 
moustache, which is strongly developed. In 
contrast with this militaire is an old major, 
on half-pay, lame from a wound received at 
Ligny: a mild, quiet, and amiable gentle- 
man. I ought to have given him precedence 
in the list, but his more obtrusive brother 
officer first forced himself on my recollection. 
Then comes a knot of the aforesaid avocats, 
as they are called. ‘These are remarkable for 
clinging together with great pertinacity ; 
they are always to be seen in a clusier, either 
before dinner or supper, in the beer-houses or 
perambulating the riverside. They are, for 


By the way, the amount of small| the most part, of a lively temperament, and 
beer (all malt liquor is small here) some|are not particular about cravats in hot 
_ Germans manage to imbibe, is calculated to| weather. Next to myself for some time sat 
impress a stranger with considerable asto-| the young Count von Dibsdorff, who, though 
Some of the Bonn students have| reputed very rieh, invariably dined here at 

, been known to swallow two or three gallons' the cost of about a shilling ; he wore spec- 
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tacles, studied a great deal, was addicted to | is delayed by the missing of hat and stick 


salad, and did not smoke—a rare and remark- 
able exception amongst the habitués of the 
Golden Plough. The Count, however, was 
occasionally to be seen driving about in a 
vehicle of an unpretending nature—strongly 
resembling, in fact, a Margate fly which had 
been discarded as past service—but which, 
as it chased the silence from our quiet streets 
never failed to arrest the attention of the rare 
passer-by, who stopped to gaze upon it as an 
equipage of importance. 

At the lower end of the table are to be 
found the occasional arrivals ; notably a vene- 
rable Herr Geheimrath, who makes his ap- 
pearance about twice a-week on some busi- 
ness, drinks a bottle of wine at dinner, takes 
a cup of coffee immediately afterwards, and 
departs by the next steamer. Should he, 
meanwhile, be so fortunate as to get hold of a 
new-comer, he never fails to inflict upon him 
his standard anecdote of the circumstances 
under which he had once been addressed by 
Napoleon the First, when that potentate 
appeared at Dusseldorff. 

We have reason to believe, where we sit 
(and indeed the avocat Spitznase once elicited 
as much), that the Emperor’s manner was not 
altogether flattering to Herr Geheimrath; but 
that makes no kind of difference in the 
story. Stray Englishmen drop in, and gene- 
rally make a point of ordering expensive wines 
for dinner—a great mistake when the table 
wine is of drinkable quality. He usually finds 
the chief difference to be in the price and 
name, and our ordinary Rhine wine was of 
the characteristic good vintage of the district. 
I remember one of my dear countrymen, wish- 
ing to study the variety of wines at call, 

ing up, as he supposed, the Wein karte ; 


but, after ere | for a long lime amongst an 


inexplicable list of names, it was explained to 
him that the said carte was nothing but the 
almanack, which being a Catholic one, had a 
long row of saints’ names written in the 
German character, and appearing to this 
thirsty connoisseur to be a catalogue of 
things vinous rather than spiritual. 

The calling out of the militia of the dis- 
trict causes dire confusion at the Gast-haus, 
sudden increase of cares to the hostess, 
dismay to the cook, and perplexity, not 
unrealised by passages of excitement, to the 
Hebes of the establishment. Besides the 
regular table d’héte, there is now another 
long table, occupied by the mass of these 
defenders of their country. The irruption of 
the said sons of Mars is not altogether agree- 
able, even to the members of our usually 
quiet coterie ; not but what the warriors are 
of a polite and amiable nature : nevertheless, 
the undue number of diners in the room, 
tends somewhat to render it close and suffo- 
cating, besides causing considerable delay in 
the serving of the viands; the fumes of 
tobacco assume the density of a London fog, 
and one’s emergence to a purer atmosphere 
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from the accustomed peg, and their discovery, 
after toilsome search, buried under a pile of 
helmets, foraging-caps, swords, belts, cloaks, 
and other military appurtenances. 

Although I was far from being prejudiced 
in favour of home-habits, and soon grew 
reconciled to many of the customs of the 
country, I never could divest myself of the 


| conviction that it would not be amiss if they 


were to change one’s knife and fork once er 
twice in the course of the long and complex 
proceedings of the dinner-table. I never 
learnt to appreciate the flavour which a fishy 
fork gives to blanc-mange, for example: your 
true German would use his knife under the 
circumstances, 

I must not omit to mention the musical 
performances with which we are not unfre- 
quently favoured. Soon after the beginning 
of dinner, unearthly sounds make themselves 
heard outside the door, which gradually 
resolve themselves into some waltz or operatic 
selections performed by a harp, clarionet, and 
bassoon ; the bassoon usually having all its 
own way. Sometimes also we are favoured 
with the presence of a youth who earries an 
accordion of portentous dimensions, out of 
which proceeds, a vague and asthmatic har- 
mony ; one is expected generally to reward 
these performances with a small donation of 
six pfennigs, or one halfpenny. 

The music being ended, and the soup, 
leathery boiled beef, fried potatoes, literally 
melted-butter, herring-cutlets, sour-kraut— 
not to be thought of without a shudder— 
pudding, roast fowl, roast mutton or beef, 
cheese, and fruit, having been severally dis- 
posed of, we successively, or, as is the case 
with the avocats, simultaneously, rise from 
the table. Cigars are produced on all hands 
—the black coffee is sipped at side tables or 
settees, or we wend our way home to drink 
it there. 

I pass the window about an hour after- 
wend ; Doctor Stolberg Lozengefels is sitting 
in his favourite corner, quietly perusing the 
Kélner Zeitung; the elephantine judge is 
smoking a long pipe with a porcelain bowl, 
and between the puffs is plaguing w’th 
ponderous badinage the pretty niece. 
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